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EDITORIAL NOTES 


As’ THESE WORDS ARE WRITTEN, nobody can foresee 

the outcome of current developments in the Middle East. In 
this terrible upheaval our thoughts go out to our member col- 
leges that are striving to promote the ideals of liberal education 
and international understanding in the Arab lands. Not long 
ago the American University at Cairo reported that it had not 
been adversely affected by the political situation because it was 
recognized to be a private Christian institution unconnected 
with any government. The independent status of the univer- 
sity, combined with its evident friendship for the peoples it 
serves, enabled it to go on quietly with its work. We can only 
pray that nothing will alter this state of affairs and that the 
university staffs at Cairo and Beirut alike will come unscathed 
through the present troubles. Their devoted efforts will be 
more than ever needed in building the better future that we 
all hope lies before the peoples of the Middle East. 


QLD DOMINION FOUNDATION, INC. has generously agreed 

to make a grant similar to that made by Lilly Endowment in 
aid of the operating expenses of the Association of American Col- 
leges. This new grant of $25,000 a year for each of the years 
1958 and 1959 completes the four-year period for which the As- 
sociation sought foundation support. Both grants are being 
made on the express understanding that they constitute a purely 
temporary measure of assistance to enable the Board of Directors 
to expand and strengthen the program of the Association with- 
out making increased financial demands on our members in 
anticipation of future benefits. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 

MENT OF TEACHING in its Annual Report for 1955-56, 
the golden anniversary year of the foundation, gives a brief 
summary by President John W. Gardner of its aeccomplish- 
ments of half a century. Referring to the best known activity 
of the foundation, its pioneer enterprise of assuring security 
for retired teachers and their widows, he cites the words of 
Andrew Carnegie: ‘‘This fund is very near and dear to me— 
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knowing, as I do, many who are soon to become beneficiaries, 
and convinced as I am of their worth and the value of the service 
already rendered by them. Of all professions, that of teaching 
is probably the most unfairly, yes, most meanly paid, though it 
should rank with the highest.’’ Mr. Gardner also reminds us 
of the other enterprises through which the foundation has 
shown its concern for the strength and excellence of American 
higher education—its contribution to clearing up the chaos of 
50 years ago in educational classification, its support of such 
classic studies as the Flexner study of medical education and 
its part in the creation of the Educational Testing Service. 
The anniversary is worthily commemorated by a summary of a 
discussion among the trustees of the foundation on ‘‘ Liberal 
Education.’’ This imaginative and concrete, comprehensive 
and balanced analysis is the best short statement of the aims 
and problems of liberal education that we have seen in many 
a day. It should be read by every college teacher and adminis- 
trator. 


NEW KIND OF TEACHER-TRAINING PLAN, aimed at 

drawing more graduates of liberal arts colleges into elemen- 
tary and secondary school teaching, had its trial run during the 
past year in the schools of six communities in the Greater Boston 
area and is now in its second year wiih three more communities 
taking part. In the first year’s program the training group was 
made up of about 40 men and women from colleges all over the 
eountry. They first took an intensive course in teaching tech- 
niques at a special summer school held at Newton, Massachusetts. 
Then they were divided into pairs of ‘‘interns.’’ One member of 
each pair spent the fall in study at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, while the other taught under supervision in a 
public school and earned $1500 for his work. In the spring 
the roles were reversed. Fully 90% of the whole group proved 
themselves to be fitted for a teaching career, the majority being 
graded as ‘‘excellent,’’ the rest as ‘‘solid.’’ School superin- 
tendents say that the plan is working well and their testimony 
is borne out by the fact that many of the first year’s interns have 
been hired as regular teachers by the school systems in which 
they took their training. The plan was begun as a cooperative 
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experiment by the local school systems, the Harvard Graduate 
School and 10 Massachusetts colleges: Amherst, Harvard, Holy 
Cross, M.I.T., Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Wellesley, 
Wheaton and Williams (all members or prospective members of 
the Association of American Colleges). It receives financial sup- 
port from The Fund for the Advancement of Education but is 
intended to become self-supporting. There will be a drive for 
major endowment to provide scholarships, while some of the co- 
operating colleges will offer scholarships to their own students 
who enroll under the plan and Harvard will for the time being 
shoulder the administrative costs of the program. Plans are 
being made for indefinite continuance of the core of the program, 
the unique summer school at Newton where interns start to learn 
their trade under the guidance of ‘‘master teachers.’’ Mean- 
while the sponsors of the program are convinced that the success 
of their pilot project shows that colleges and schoo] systems can 
get together in a new endeavor to meet the teacher shortage. Al- 
ready it seems clear that the lesson will be applied in other re- 
gions. If this interesting experiment fulfills its promise, the 
liberal arts colleges will redeem their failure of half a century 
ago to meet the demands of mass education and will once again 
play their proper part in providing the nation’s schools with a 
sufficiency of trained and educated teachers. 


(CURRENT ISSUES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 1956, like 

the 11th Annual National Conference on Higher Education 
whose proceedings it records, lives up to the standards of prev- 
ious years. In face of the twin problems of providing appropriate 
education for the growing numbers of students who will be enter- 
ing colleges and universities in the next 15 years and of main- 
taining an adequate supply of trained manpower to meet the 
nation’s needs, the conference was devoted to the subject of ‘‘Re- 
sources for Higher Education.’’ The proceedings provide abun- 
dant evidence of the careful and imaginative thought being given 
to these critical problems by teachers and administrators in every 
branch of post-secondary education and contain a wealth of in- 
formation and ideas which should stimulate further thinking 
and action. Association for Higher Education, a Department of 
the National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. $4.00 
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THE ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS THEOLOGICAL FEL- 
LOWSHIP PROGRAM will enable 47 outstanding young 
men and women to devote the academic year 1956-57 to theologi- 
cal study so that they may consider the possibility of entering the 
Protestant ministry. The awards are financed by the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund and administered through the American As- 
sociation of Theological Schools Fund, Ine. The program, de- 
signed for graduating students or recent graduates, is now in its 
third year of operation. Students are not permitted to make 
application for fellowships on their own account, but interested 
colleges in the United States and Canada are invited by the 
directors of the program to nominate suitable candidates. 


For ITS 40TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE, The Modern Lan- 

guage Journal has exchanged the sober coloring of its familiar 
eover for a ruby red which is supposedly symbolic and unques- 
tionably arresting. The contents justify the cover. They range 
from Henry Grattan Doyle’s impressive chronicle of the achieve- 
ments of modern language teachers in the United States—a ray 
of light on what is usually pictured as a gloomy scene—to Ernest 


and Lois Ellert’s succinct account of language teaching in 
Western Europe. In an appendix to his article, Dean Doyle 
makes a sensible plea for replacing ‘‘modern languages’’ with 
the unambiguous phrase ‘‘modern foreign languages.’’ It is to 
be hoped that his persistence will be rewarded. ‘‘The Need for 
Language Study in America Today’’ by Henri Peyre is more 
than a defense of the place of foreign languages in the college 
curriculum: it is a compelling statement of the case for liberal 
education as such. ‘‘Education,’’ says the author, ‘‘is clearly a 
preparation for life. But such a statement is as broad and vague 
as the word ‘life’ is confusing; the qualities which will be most 
needed in our lives as grown-ups are indeed so diverse that they 
remain unpredictable. The practical-minded student, who in- 
sists on preparing himself narrowly and exclusively for his 
chosen profession, often turns out to be the unhappiest of men. 
More ironical still, he seldom turns out to be the most successful 
in terms of material and finaucial standards. Literally thou- 
sands of grave statements uttered by the top men in the pro- 
fessions of medicine, engineering, business, law and diplomacy 
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have warned young men against narrow and premature speciali- 
zation. Some educators however will insist on ignoring the evi- 
dence of life and the experience of those who know. The wor- 
ship of the practical in education is a most fallacious myth.’’ 
We are indebted to Professor Peyre for a moving testament of 
faith, well spiced with Gallic wit, or should it be Attic salt? 


THE FORD FOUNDATION has appropriated $1,725,000 for 

a five-year program to support and stimulate publication of 
scholarly books in the humanities and the social sciences. Ap- 
proximately 30 college- or university-sponsored nonprofit pub- 
lishing organizations are expected to become eligible for the 
foundation’s grants. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS, prepared 

and administered annually by Educational Testing Service, 
will be given at 200 testing centers throughout the United States 
on Saturday, 9 February 1957. A Bulletin of Information (in 
which an application form is included), describing registration 
procedure and containing sample test questions, may be obtained 
from college officials, school superintendents or directly from 
the National Teacher Examinations, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


ASTMAN KODAK COMPANY has announced that it has 
made direct grants totaling more than $300,000 this year to 
67 privately supported colleges and universities whose graduates 
have been employed by the company for the past five years. This 
grant plan is part of Kodak’s over-all aid-to-education program 
which is expected to result in expenditure this year of over $650,- 
000 and which will benefit directly about 100 educational insti- 
tutions. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF COLLEGE AND UNI- 

VERSITY BUSINESS OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, with 
the assistance of a grant from The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, has established within its organization the National 
Federation Consulting Service. This service will make avail- 
able to smaller institutions of higher education the consulting 
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services of experienced college business officers on matters re- 
lating to their business and fiscal operations. Inquiries may be 
directed to the National Federation Consulting Service, 44 
Washington Street, Wellesley Hills 82, Massachusetts. 


U S INFORMATION AGENCY is seeking candidates for 
e * e . 
overseas posts as Cultural Affairs Officers, Information 
Officers and Bi-national Center Officers. Only those. with a 
record of achievement in public affairs, cultural affairs (includ- 
ing artistic and scholarly work), English-language teaching or 
some medium of communication should apply. Age limit is 31 
to 55. Salary range $5700 to $10,700, plus allowances. Candi- 
dates must be willing to serve anywhere in the world. Applica- 
tion forms and further information may be obtained from Argus 
Tresidder, Cultural Affairs Advisor, Room 652, Walker-John- 
son Building, U.S. Information Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 


JRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN has re- 
cently been published in a greatly expanded second edition. 
There are descriptions of more than 1800 public and private 
schools for mentally and physically handicapped children. In- 
eluded also are listings of psychiatric and guidance clinics, speech 
and hearing clinics, state programs and personnel as well as an 
extensive index. This reference work, the only one available to 
the rapidly growing field of special education, is published by 
Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
Cloth $3.30; paper, $2.20. 


JPUMVILLE INSTRUMENT CO., 2416-39th St. N.W., Wash- 

ington 7, D.C., has published a new book of ‘‘ Hints to Teach- 
ing Electricity and Electronics.’’ This company believes it has 
the most economical approach to teaching electricity and elec- 
tronics with equipment designed to last for the life of the school 
building. $1.00. 


OES PUBLIC EDUCATION NEED FEDERAL AID? is 

the question considered in one of the booklets listed in the 
1956-57 catalog, Educational Aids for Schools and Colleges, 
available from the National Association of Manufacturers, Edu- 
eation Department, 2 East 48th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT CENTENNIAL COM- 

MISSION, which was established by the Congress to plan for 
a celebration in 1958 of the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Theodore Roosevelt, invites colleges, universities and other schol- 
arly institutions to join in this observance: by lecture and teach- 
ing programs relating to Theodore Roosevelt and his time; by 
the distribution of literature; by the exhibition of books dealing 
with the man and through other educational projects. The com- 
mission stands ready to assist in every way possible. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Herman Hagedorn, Director, 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission, 28 East 20th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 


WoRkLD AFFAIRS CENTER FOR THE UNITED STATES, 

a citizen’s organization founded by the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation in cooperation with the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, is expected to open early in 1957 in the Car- 
negie Endowment building on United Nations Plaza in New 
York. It will be mainly financed, for the first five years, by 
grants from the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, the Carnegie Endowment, the Lilly Endowment, the A. 
W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. The World Affairs Center will not be a mem- 
bership organization but rather a service center open to all. It 
will have an auditorium and a small conference room, both 
equipped for film showings and television broadcasts, and is in- 
tended to provide complete conference services, a book and docu- 
ment shop, an audiovisual section and research, reference and 
clearinghouse services. 


QjUR MR. SUN,”’ the first of a series of one-hour television 

programs sponsored by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, with the aim of fostering interest in natural 
science, especially among young people, was broadcast over the 
CBS network on Monday, 19 November. The technical excel- 
lence and attractive presentation of the program suggest that the 
series will be of great interest to educational institutions. Copies 
of ‘‘Our Mr. Sun’’ will shortly become available for loan on 
application to the business office of local telephone companies. 
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HE 1957 OBSERVANCE OF BROTHERHOOD WEEK, 

sponsored by the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
is planned for the week beginning 17 February. The Director 
of the Commission on Educational Organizations states that 
schools and colleges in increasing numbers have taken part in 
this event over the years and that still wider participation will 
be welcomed. Information and advice on possible programs 
may be obtained from Herbert L. Seamans, National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 43 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


EEDOM SCHOLARSHIPS are offered by St. Joseph’s 
College, Philadelphia, to Hungarian young men who will be 
admitted to the United States under President Eisenhower’s 
directive of 8 November. The scholarships will be awarded with- 
out regard for creed, age or racial background. Five such 
‘*Freedom Scholarships’’ will be made available immediately. 
If more are needed the college will endeavor to increase the 
number. A Faculty-Student Committee will collaborate in solv- 
ing the personal problems of the Hungarian scholarship re- 
cipients. Faculty members will give tutoring in English and 
counseling in course assignments. The student body will unite 
to buy books and clothes for their new classmates from behind 
the Iron Curtain. The purpose of the scholarships is ‘‘not to 
make Americans of the Hungarian youth but to give them the 
education which is freedom’s strongest weapon. When the 
present tyranny collapses, they will be ready to spread again in 
their martyred country the heritage of liberty for which their 
brothers are now dying.”’ 


THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN ON BEHALF OF HIGHER 

EDUCATION, to be launched by the Advertising Council, 
Ine. in the spring of 1957, is an enterprise of the highest im- 
portance to our member colleges and to the whole nation. Its 
purpose is ‘‘to create in the American public a greater awareness 
of its stake in our institutions of higher learning and to stimulate 
increased financial support for them.’’ The Directors of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges have long advocated such an en- 
deavor. It is now being undertaken as a public service by the 
Advertising Council at the request of the Council for Financial 
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Aid to Education. Those who attended the meeting at which 
plans for the campaign were outlined to representatives of educa- 
tional institutions and associations, immediately before the an- 
nual meeting of the American Council on Education in Chicago 
last October, must have been impressed by the wisdom and 
imagination with which the campaign is being planned. That 
impression is confirmed by the first drafts of the advertising ma- 
terial prepared for use in the campaign. The aim of the cam- 
paign is not to appeal for financial aid in an emergency—or in- 
deed to make any kind of direct appeal at all—but simply to 
foster public understanding of the vital contribution made by 
higher education to the welfare of our society and every one of 
its members. In the climate of understanding so created, it will 
be up to the individual college to make its own appeal in 
the appropriate form to corporations, legislatures, churches and 
private citizens for support of its particular development pro- 
gram. With this strategy in mind, our Commission on Colleges 
and Industry is keeping in close touch with the directors of the 
campaign and hopes to be able at the time of our next Annual 
Meeting to offer advice to member colleges on how to make the 
best use of the opportunities created by the national campaign. 
In addition, President John R. Everett of Hollins College, who is 
serving as a special consultant to the Council for Financial Aid 
to Education and chairman of the advisory committee of educa- 
tors nominated by the American Council on Education for the 
purposes of the campaign, will make a progress report to the gen- 
eral session of the Annual Meeting to be held in the morning of 
Wednesday, 9 January. The importance of this addition to our 
program will be evident to all our members. 


PRINTED PROGRAMS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING will 
soon be in your hands. Meanwhile those member presidents 
who have not already made their hotel reservations and returned 
the pre-registration cards forwarded under cover of the Execu- 
tive Director’s circular letter of 8 October are urged to do s0 
without delay. There is every indication that we shall have a 
record attendance. The time and place are: 8-10 January 1957, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





COLLEGE ENROLMENT PLANS FOR THE 
NEXT FIFTEEN YEARS 


F. L. WORMALD 


N the report presented by the Board of Directors to the Annual 
Meeting of the Association of American Colleges in January 
1956, they noted that there had been a great deal of speculative 
comment and a notable dearth of factual information on the 
part to be played by the various types of institution in meeting 
the increasing demand for higher education. The Directors 
went on to say that they hoped to remedy this state of affairs 
by conducting a survey of the enrolment plans of member col- 
leges for the coming years. 

In pursuance of this project a questionnaire was sent to mem- 
ber colleges in March 1956, inviting them to state the numbers 
of men and women they would be willing to accept as full-time 
students in four-year undergraduate courses in the liberal arts 
and sciences in each of the academic years 1960-61, 1965-66 and 
1970-71. Actual enrolments in the first semester of the aca- 
demic year 1955-56 were to be given as a basis of comparison. 
Estimates were requested on two distinct hypotheses: (a) that 
the present endowment and capital equipment of the college 
would not be increased or would be increased only in a manner 
definitely foreseeable at the time of answering; (b) that the 
eollege’s capital resources could be increased to any extent 
necessary to correspond with its educational policy. 

The Directors recognized of course that capital resources do 
not constitute the only factor limiting a college’s ability to ac- 
cept the enrolment it regards as ideal. They believed however 
that, in general, capital resources are the most important factor 
and that the introduction of others would have complicated the 
ealeulation without materially affecting the result. The two 
alternative hypotheses were intended to bring out the difference 
between the numbers of students the colleges will be both willing 
and able to accept on the strength of their present resources 
and expectations, and the numbers they would accept as a matter 
of educational policy if there were no practical obstacles. It 
was also realized that colleges might be reluctant to make fore- 
casts for so long a period as 15 years, but the Directors never- 
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theless felt that they should at least try to cover the same period 
as widely current estimates of the prospective demand for college 
places have covered. In order to make sure of getting objective 
estimates, an explicit promise was given that no information 
about any individual college would be divulged without express 
permission and that the data to be collected would be published 
only in the form of statements about the plans and policies of 
the main types of institution. 

The membership of the Association of American Colleges in- 
cludes (in addition to the U. S. Military and Naval Academies 
and a handful of overseas institutions and unaccredited colleges) 
695 regionally accredited liberal arts colleges, or universities 
with liberal arts colleges, located in the continental United 
States. According to the classification contained in the Part 3 
of the Education Directory published by the U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation, there are 49 other fully accredited institutions which, 
though not at present members of the Association, are qualified 
for membership as being or including liberal arts colleges. The 
total number of accredited liberal arts colleges in the United 
States may therefore be: taken as 744. 

In response to the Directors’ enquiry, usable returns were 
received from 515 member colleges, or 69 per cent of all liberal 
arts colleges. 

The representative character of the survey is further demon- 
strated by the percentage of returns received from each indi- 
vidual type of institution. For the purpose of the survey, insti- 
tutions were grouped according to the classification adopted by 
the Council for Financial Aid to Education in ‘‘ Voluntary 
Support of America’s Colleges and Universities.’’ That is to 
say, institutions were classified by affiliation as church-related, 
non-Catholic; Roman Catholic; independent; tax-supported. 
Universities were defined as institutions offering a Ph.D. degree 
and maintaining at least three graduate or professional schools 
(IVk in U. S. Office of Education Directory) ; all other institu- 
tions were classified as colleges. Within each of the eight classes 
so defined, the number of institutions making usable returns and 
its relationship to the total membership of the class is shown in 
the following table. 

Most but not all of the 515 returns used for the purposes of 
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Table 1. Proportion of Usable Returns by Classes of Institution. 





Total Number of 


Class of Institution Member Returae 


Percentage 





Church-related, non-Catholic 
colleges 244 184 75 
Church-related, non-Catholic 


universities 4 3 75 


Roman Catholic colleges 147 113 77 


Roman Catholic universities 10 9 90 
Independent colleges 158 114 72 
Independent universities 29 19 66 
Tax-supported colleges + 91 49 54 
Tax-supported universities 61 24 39 
All classes 744 515 69 





the survey were complete. Some institutions declined to give 
figures beyond 1965-66, or even beyond 1960-61. Some gave 
forecasts only on hypothesis (a), others only on hypothesis (b). 
In the subsequent analysis of the returns, the missing figures 
were supplied by inference from the figures given, always on 
the most conservative assumptions, which may be summed up 
in the single proposition that an institution is not seeking to 
inerease its enrolment beyond its expressly stated forecasts. 
In a few cases the internal] relationships of the figures given 
raised doubts about their accuracy but the figures included in 
the returns were never tampered with in the process of analysis 
except where there was an unambiguous error such as the obvious 
transposition of two sets of figures. 

The data obtained have not up to the present been analysed 
in respect of individual states or regions, nor yet for men and 
women students separately. The results for the country as a 
whole, regardless of the sex of students, are summarized in the 
following table. 

The most striking feature of these figures is the high degree 
of correspondence among the increases forecast for the different 
types of institution. If we exclude the independent universi- 
ties, which constitute a special case, the figures for 1960-61 
on hypothesis (a)—presumably the most realistic figures of 
all—show a spread between 18 and 27 in the percentage in- 
creases. At the other end of the scale, the figures for 1970-71 
on hypothesis (b)—presumably the most speculative figures— 
show a spread between 66 per cent and 101 percent, again 
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excluding the independent universities and also excluding the 
small class of Roman Catholic universities which represent the 
opposite extreme. In both cases, subject to these exclusions, 
the difference between the lowest and the highest figure is ap- 
proximately 50 per cent (not percentage points). Apart from a 
few anomalies, the intervening sets of figures follow much the 
same pattern. 

Taking the privately endowed institutions as a whole (includ- 
ing independent and Roman Catholic universities) and the tax- 
supported institutions as a whole, the pattern is remarkably 
even until we reach the figures for 1965-66 and 1970-71 on hy- 
pothesis (b). In round figures, on the basis of present or fore- 
seeable capital resources, each group is planning for enrolment 
increases as compared with 1955-56 of about one fifth in 1960- 
61, one third in 1965-66 and one half in 1970-71. On the as- 
sumption of an unlimited increase of resources, both groups 
would accept an increase of their enrolments by about one third 
in 1960-61, but in 1965-66 the tax-supported institutions would 
increase their enrolments by two thirds as against one half for 
the privately endowed institutions and in 1970-71 would double 
their enrolments as against an increase of three quarters. 

These facts should be enough to dissipate any impression that 
private institutions as a whole do not plan to accept a reasonable 
share of the prospective increase in enrolments of full-time stu- 
dents in four-year undergraduate courses. 

The next point of interest is the relationship between the 
figures given by any one type of institution on each of the two 
hypotheses and between the figures given on the same hypothesis 
for different years. Unless the supposed pressure on existing 
resources has been greatly exaggerated—or college adminis- 
trators enjoy a quite unusual degree of prescience in relation 
to future benefactions—one would have expected the general 
pattern of development to be similar to that forecast by the 
minute class of church-related, non-Catholic universities, namely 
a very modest progressive increase on hypothesis (a) and a much 
more rapid rate of growth on hypothesis (b). One would have 
thought that for most institutions an increase of anything like 
50 per cent over present enrolments, even in 15 years, without 
a great increase of capital resources, would be either miraculous 
or disastrous. Perhaps the import of the questions was not 
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always fully understood, and some of the increases forecast on 
hypothesis (a) should have been reserved for hypothesis (b). 

But even if we take the forecasts under hypothesis (a) at 
their face value, they fall far short of current estimates of the 
prospective demand for college places. Whereas those estimates 
range up to an increase of 100 per cent, or even more, by 1970, 
the increases stated to be acceptable in relation to foreseeable 
resources in that year are 42 per cent for private institutions, 
52 per cent for tax-supported institutions and 45 per cent for 
all institutions. The very largest increase (for Roman Catholic 
universities) is only 78 per cent. In other words, if the growing 
demand for ‘‘higher education’’ be assumed to represent a de- 
mand for the same kinds of education in the same proportions 
as obtained at present, the four-year liberal arts colleges can 
as a whole take care of rather less than half of their share of the 
increase, unless they are furnished with additional resources 
not presently foreseeable. Given those additional resources, 
they are apparently willing to accept a sizable proportion of the 
remaining half. But, as greatly increased expenditures will be 
needed in any case—whether the new students in excess of 145 
per cent of the 1955-56 enrolment go to four-year liberal arts 
colleges or to other kinds of institution—it is a matter for serious 
consideration in what direction the money can most profitably 
be spent. In this situation, perhaps, it will be less readily taken 
for granted than has sometimes occurred that, if the total de- 
mand for post-secondary education increases by a given per- 
centage, then four-year colleges should be expected as a matter 
of course to increase their enrolment in the same proportion. 

Finally it appears that, in full-time undergraduate enrol- 
ments, an increase of 20 per cent across the board is all that 
can be expected of four-year liberal arts colleges in the next 
four or five years unless they obtain capital resources beyond 
what can now be foreseen. Regardless of the extent to which 
this increase represents new resources on the one hand and exist- 
ing resources not currently used to the full on the other, it con- 
stitutes a very slender ‘‘safety margin’’ if we recall that in one 
single year between 1954-55 and 1955-56 enrolments in liberal 
arts colleges increased by 10 per cent. This throws into sharp 
perspective the need for a speedy and substantial increase in 
financial support. 





TRAINING FOR TRUSTEES? 


CHARLES A. COOLIDGE 
ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SENIOR MEMBER OF THE HARVARD CORPORATION 


WHEN Professor Merry asked my opinion, several months ago, 

as to the merits of this conference I was doubtful. I asked him 
if the Harvard Business School ran a course for directors of 
business corporations. He said: ‘‘No.’’ As I first thought about 
it, it seemed to me that the fundamental principle of choosing a 
first-rate president and backing him, unless a need for a change 
became obvious, was the same for college trustees and business 
directors. I agreed with the reasons given for not attempting a 
course for directors of business corporations, the principal one 
being that directors usually think they already know enough 
about business organizations and do not need instruction, and 
therefore they would not attend. And, on the merits, I think 
they do know enough, so that there is insufficient basis for such 
a course. Then too I wondered whether perhaps there was only 
a difference in degree and not in kind between the duties of 
business directors and of university trustees—and whether a dif- 
ference in degree would justify a course for trustees. 

Since then I have been thinking the matter over further and 
have concluded that there are a good many important differences 
between directors and trustees. In my mind the question became 
not whether the differences are such as to constitute a difference 
in kind rather than a difference in degree; that is a question of 
semantics and unimportant. The real question is, are these dif- 
ferences sufficiently important to justify a course? On that I 
am clear that there is sufficient reason for the proposed course 
to justify exploration by this conference. 

On the theory that comparison is often the best way to judge 
the merits of a proposed course of action, my brief remarks will 
be devoted to a comparison of the differences between directors 
of a business corporation and trustees of a college or university. 
I do not claim this should be the only measuring stick by which 
this conference should answer the question put to it—whether a 
course is justified. I merely hope it will be a helpful one. 

Granted that the differences do not extend to the fundamental 


Note: Address given at the Trustees’ Week End, Institute for College 
and University Administrators, Harvard University, 15 September 1956. 
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principle of administration applicable to almost every large 
organization—to choose the head man wisely and then to back 
him—they seem to me nevertheless to be substantial. 

The first difference I have in mind deals with the aspect of 
prior experience. Directors are usually experienced in business 
administration. They are either business executives themselves 
or intimate with business executives; in any event there are many 
with such experience on the board. Their experience gives them 
an accurate ‘‘feel’’ as to the capabilities not only of the president 
but of the other major officers (treasurer, comptroller, sales 
manager, production manager etc.). It further helps them reach 
wise solutions of business problems. They know the area of the 
ball park, so to speak. College and university trustees on the 
other hand follow the American tradition of being a lay board; 
since they are not versed in educational matters they cannot 
expect to possess this same ‘‘feel.’’ 

Let me digress for a moment to say a word about the tradition 
of lay governing boards for universities. It is a peculiarly 
American tradition. In England the faculty has a great deal 
more to do with governing, and I am told that periodic house 
cleanings have proved necessary to cope with internal politics 
and the like. On the Continent a minister of education generally 
supervises the government of universities, but that can lead to 
disaster, as it did in Germany under Hitler. At Harvard the 
central governing board, the Corporation, consisted of members 
of the faculty until shortly after the Revolution. At that time 
the Massachusetts Legislature lost interest in providing the funds 
necessary to run the College. It was thought that if leading 
merchants and professional men were members of the Corpora- 
tion they might be able to provide the necessary funds. This 
they did, and ever since that time very few members of the 
faculty have been members of the Corporation. I am not his- 
torian enough to know whether Harvard’s financial difficulties 
after the Revolution were a contributing factor in establishing 
the American tradition, but as a Harvard man I like to think 
they were. 

A second difference lies in the degree to which the board may 
justifiably rely on the president. The directors of a business 
ean rely on their president for every phase of the business. True, 
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the president may know some phases better than others, but he 
does know administration and has a sufficient knowledge of all 
aspects of the business to justify the board in relying on him 
heavily. Now I feel strongly that a college or university should 
have an educator as its president. Let me again digress to say 
how important I think that is. To find the path forward in 
higher education seems to me to require a sixth sense like that 
of the old Indian scouts who could find the path through the 
forest by a bent twig or a crumpled leaf. The vital issues in 
higher education are hard to spot, and the factors determining a 
wise course of action are often hard to grasp. To me it makes 
no more sense to have a lay president of a university than it 
would to hire a non-lawyer to try a case in court. Being an 
academician, the president may not even know the principles of 
administration and most likely does not know much about 
finances, housekeeping, labor relations, accounting, public rela- 
tions and money raising. It is therefore an important part of 
the trustees’ job to educate the president in the non-academic 
side of his job and in the art of administration generally. 

A third difference lies in the power to control, to produce 
discipline. In business the power of the board of directors and 
the president to control is all but absolute; the power to fire 
creates real discipline. In colleges and universities the trustees 
and the president have far less power. Faculty members enjoy 
‘‘tenure,’’ varying in degree but always existing to some extent; 
‘‘academic freedom’’ permits open dissent ; alumni opinion must 
be considered. In such an atmosphere, persuasion and leader- 
ship must be substituted for discipline. 

Finances constitute another difference. In the field of finance, 
business has available large amounts of investors’ money seeking 
sound investment. The criteria for analyzing the various types 
of investment are clear-cut. Assuming a business is reasonably 
prosperous, it is merely a matter of deciding the best means of 
tapping the money market. College and university trustees are 
up against a far different problem. If there can be said to be a 
‘money market’’ for universities, it is surely a ‘‘seller’s market”’ 
(for the seller of money) because all a university can offer in 
exchange for money is the most intangible satisfactions. Much 
imagination, vision and energy are required for success in money 
raising, and the trustees must participate: they cannot, as in 
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business, leave this part of the job to the president, treasurer and 
counsel. 

Perhaps the most fundamental difference between a director 
of a business corporation and a university trustee is in the meas- 
uring stick of success. In business the measure is pretty definite: 
the earnings figures tell the story. Of course the figures often 
need interpretation, to explain particular situations involving 
difficulties, but basically they show the trend. No such clear 
measuring stick is provided for trustees. They must ponder and 
worry over whether the university is really prospering. In- 
creases and decreases in enrolment are not reliable gauges; they 
are frequently caused by outside or temporary forces. Alumni 
opinion, instead of reflecting informed judgment, may be domi- 
nated by the current athletic record. Certainly this aspect repre- 
sents one of the major frustrations of the trustees’ job. Trustees 
can only gauge the trend of their ‘‘business’’ by little straws: 
perhaps the remarks of a trustee of a sister institution, the en- 
thusiasm—or lack of it—of selected faculty members and 
thoughtful students. 

These then seem to me to be the principal differences. Cer- 
tainly the list could be expanded. I have omitted one important 
difference, about which I am afraid nothing can be done. Unlike 
directors, university trustees get no fees. Often indeed they end 
up by paying a lot for their pains. But I think this list is 
sufficiently complete for our present purposes. In answer to our 
opening question—do these differences warrant giving a course 
to warn individuals, who are frequently also business directors, 
that here is a ‘‘different animal’’? I can tentatively say: ‘‘Yes’’ 
—-at least a short course. But my final conclusion will be in- 
fluenced by what develops at this conference. 

Before closing my remarks, let me emphasize one point which 
I think is the most important single rule for a university trustee: 
it is a big don’t. DON’T MEDDLE. Don’t act as an expert in 
education. If you hold some pet ideas, keep quiet about them. 
As a layman you should recognize that it is the president’s and 
the faculty’s job to educate. As a trustee you should see that 
these men are capable and you should work hard to help them 
in every way, but you should not try to do their jobs for them. 
In short, you should see that the university is well run by some- 
one else and not try to run it yourself. 





RECOMMENDED READING ON FINANCING 
GIFT-SUPPORTED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


PAUL H. DAVIS 
CONSULTANT IN INSTITUTIONAL FINANCE & PUBLIC RELATIONS 


S an increasing number of colleges and universities are in- 
stalling or extending their continuous fund-raising pro- 
grams, euphemistically termed ‘‘development,’’ there has been 
a corresponding increase in the calls for development staff men 
—men who understand the continuous program techniques—and 
when such men are not available, the next call is ‘‘ What books 
can we read to obtain the know-how?’’ 

The answer is not simple, for there is no single book which will 
give all the techniques, and actually the questioners are not 
seeking techniques. What they require is fundamental knowl- 
edge of how to administer their university or college so that the 
development-financing phases can be handled in an orderly, 
effective manner without red ink, without recurring financial 
erises and without the institution’s being diverted from its 
primary purpose of education. 


The list of books I recommend surprises many people. Some 
are old; some are new—but here it is. Section I is on fund-rais- 
ing techniques and public relations, Section II on management, 
Section III on the philosophy of fund raising or development. 


I 


The Technique to Win in Fund Raising (1934 Inter River 
Press, New York) by John Price Jones, former president of John 
Price Jones Co., Ine., New York City. <A description of essen- 
tial campaign techniques. (Available only in libraries.) 

Design for Giving (1946 Harper Bros., New York) by Harold 
J. Seymour, former Campaign Manager for the United Service 
Organization. A detailed account of national campaigns. 
(Available only in libraries.) 

Public Relations for Colleges and Universities (1945 Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, California) by C. E. Persons, retired 
vice president in charge of public relations of McCann Erickson, 

Note: Paul H. Davis was formerly Vice President in charge of develop- 


ment at Columbia University, General Secretary of Stanford University and 
Manager of San Francisco Community Chest. 
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Ine. A basic book. Most of the other college public relations 
books are merely descriptions of techniques of press-agentry or 
publicity. 

Public Relations Down to Earth (September 1953 Harvard 
Business Review) by J. A. R. Pimlott. A gem. It brushes aside 
many of the false concepts of what public relations can and can 
not accomplish. 


II 


The Practice of Management (1954 Harper Bros., New York) 
by Peter F. Drucker, Management Consultant and Professor of 
Management, Graduate School of Business, New York University. 

Executive Action (1951 The Andover Press Ltd., Andover, 
Massachusetts) by Edmund P. Learned, Professor of Business 
Administration, David N. Ulrich and Donald R. Booz, Research 
Associates, Harvard University. 

Management and Morale (1955 Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts) by F. J. Roethlisberger, Professor 
of Human Relations, Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University. 

These books on management are important in fund raising, for 
often college management so lags behind modern business prac- 
tice that it is a serious obstacle to fund-raising efforts. By this 
I do not refer to the academi¢ phases of administration in which 
college and university presidents are skilled, but to the organiza- 
tion of the multiple business operations which are part and parcel 
of every college and university. The recent wave of management 
surveys made by industrial consultants (financed in substantial 
part by the Ford Foundation) has closed many gaps, but op- 
portunities for further gains still exist. 


III 


The above books, important as they are, are of but minor value 
when compared with those which discuss the art, the psychology, 
the philosophy underlying fund raising. Such books have not 
been written by fund raisers, nor by administrators experienced 
in fund raising, but by teachers. 


The ‘‘Why’’ of Man’s Experience (1950 Macmillan Co., New 
York) by Hadley Cantril, former chairman of the Department 
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of Psychology at Princeton University. To one of Cantril’s 
colleagues I admitted that if I had read Cantril’s ‘‘Why”’ 25 
years ago and had had sense enough to follow his ideas, I should 
have avoided half of the major mistakes which I have made in 
fund-raising programs. To this, one of Cantril’s colleagues 
replied : ‘‘ But 25 years ago Cantril didn’t know those fundamen- 
tals either!’’ 

The Human Group (1950 Harcourt Brace & Co., New York) 
by George C. Homans, Professor of Sociology, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Another great book, although not bearing so directly on 
fund raising as Cantril’s. 

The Art of Teaching (1950 Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York; 
reprinted by Vintage Books, New York, sixth printing March 
1956) by Gilbert Highet, Anthon Professor of Latin Language 
& Literature, Columbia University. A masterpiece—beautifully 
written, clear, concise and effective. If a college administrator 
ean find time to read only one of the list, for ‘‘know-how”’ of the 
continuous fund-raising and development programs, then this 
book of Highet’s is my selection. 

Some have asked if I have not written a book of my own ex- 
periences. That task I am saving for those quiet years which are 
to come, but I have written a number of short articles and, more 
recently, a monograph for Chancellor Robert B. House of the 
University of North Carolina on ‘‘The Good Way of Life for 
Fund Raising in Colleges and Universities.’” That monograph 
was written expressly for his university and was not aimed for 
general use; however, anyone interested can doubtless borrow 
Chancellor House’s copy. 

First, I recommend reading Cantril’s The ‘‘Why’’ of Man’s 
Experience, Persons’ Public Relations for Colleges and Universt- 
ties, Pimlott’s Public Relations Down to Earth and—above all— 
Highet’s The Art of Teaching. 





SOME THOUGHTS ON THE 250TH 
FRANKLIN ANNIVERSARY 


Cc. L. JORDAN 
VICE PRESIDENT, THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


N celebration of the 250th Anniversary of the birth of Ben- 

jamin Franklin, we started out to arrange a very high-level 
exchange of scientific information between the famous old 
learned societies of which Franklin was once a member. But 
that limited idea did not last long. Printers, publishers, insur- 
ance companies, bankers all said: ‘‘You can’t limit Franklin 
to the long-hairs when he helped to build our mass industries 
too.’’ Music and entertainment also said: ‘‘What about us? 
Franklin was America’s first great musicologist, the Father of 
college sports and our first cartoonist and humorist.’’ By that 
time we were ashamed of the narrowness of our original idea 
and started to run for cover. 

Then the letters began to arrive from overseas. England 
thanked us for planning a celebration for a British citizen— 
which Franklin was for 70 out of his 84 years. France claimed 
him also, saying that along with Voltaire he fostered the ideas 
of freedom and equality that made their nation a Democracy. 
Holland said he aided in the foundation of their first learned 
society. Argentina told us that Sarmiento, their great patriot, 
called himself ‘‘The Little Franklin.’’ India said they wanted 
to participate because Benjamin Franklin’s ideals of equality 
for all races and creeds were the bridge that could connect East 
and West. The University of Hiroshima in Japan volunteered 
to cooperate because they are dedicating their lives to the prin- 
ciple that nuclear energy shall never again be used against 
mankind—and Franklin was the greatest advocate of peace. 
Germany named their new convention hall in West Berlin, the 
Benjamin Franklin Conference Hall. Even Soviet Russia and 
Red China parted the Iron Curtain to pay tribute to ‘‘the most 
eminent mind ever produced in America.’’ 

Almost before we knew it our modest little project had blos- 
somed into a tremendous world-wide celebration shared in by 
more than 1000 organizations in 51 countries and reaching nearly 
a billion people. It is doubtful if a more spontaneous tribute 
has ever been paid to the memory of any man. And it has been 
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a practical tribute, as Ben Franklin would have wanted it to be. 
People from many different areas have communicated freely 
and frankly with each other on subjects which concern them 
deeply. I should like to tell you about just one of these subjects. 

With the help of the learned societies, universities and colleges 
in many countries, we were able to put together the bright pat- 
tern of Benjamin Franklin’s dream for education—an ideal 
that we are in danger of losing sight of in our busy specialized 
world of today. Part of this pattern you know, but I hope you 
will not mind repetition because the complete plan is needed 
to understand where we may fail to reach the goal. 

Franklin’s famous ‘‘Proposals Relating to the Education of 
Youth in Pennsylvania’’ broke entirely with the scholasticism 
of his day, when colleges were mainly teaching the classics to 
the sons of the wealthy and to candidates for the ministry. He 
felt they should prepare all people for their specialized tasks 
in life, in addition to the liberal arts. 

He also recognized another problem that only education could 
solve and that is still the cause of dissension in other parts of the 
world. He was deeply worried by the fear that the American 
Colonies might develop, after the pattern of Europe, with areas 
of different language and culture. This concern, as you know, 
prompted his enthusiastic endorsement and help in founding 
the college that became Franklin and Marshall as a school where 
young Germans might learn the English language and become 
in truth Americans. It is partly due to Franklin’s efforts that 
America is one of the few great nations in the world today with 
one language and one culture. No one can estimate what this 
has meant to our success. Contrast it with Soviet Russia which 
has a dozen different languages and cultures, or India which 
has even more. You will find a division of language in many 
European countries: tiny Switzerland speaks four; Belgium 
speaks two. The British and French embrace scores of widely 
different languages and cultures. 

But read every one of Franklin’s Proposals: each one stresses, 
in addition to technical subjects, the correct teaching of English 
and the American philosophy of freedom and equality. 

Because Franklin introduced practical and specialized sub- 
jects into schools and colleges, many people have come to think 
that he advocated concentration on such courses alone. Actually 
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he did not. He recommended the teaching of ‘‘those things likely 
to be most useful and most ornamental.’’ Franklin felt that 
the humanities must go hand in hand with science if peace could 
ever be brought into the world. 

During this Anniversary, many prominent leaders have given 
warning of the danger to world understanding in the current 
concentration on specialized technology. When I was in Eng- 
land, Sir Edward Salisbury of the Royal Society made a remark 
that I wish every student would learn and remember. He said 
in effect : ‘‘We are in danger of plowing our own particular fur- 
row so deeply that we see only the blue patch of sky overhead 
and not the broad field of knowledge.’’ 

Dr. Tatsuo Morito, President of Hiroshima University, in as- 
eribing much of Franklin’s success to his well-rounded knowl- 
edge, warned that ‘‘the image of man has been changing into 
something which is single-dimensioned and disproportioned. 
The progress of science has resulted in a... specialized status 

. and men tend to lose. their field of vision.’’ The great- 
est problem in education, Dr. Morito says, is ‘‘how to foster a 
balanced and complete man like Franklin.’’ 

From Asia, South America, Europe and our own country 
have come impassioned pleas that education find a more effective 
way to return to the Franklin type of well-rounded man. The 
world is producing many thousands of badly needed technicians 
but far too few scholars. Science has raced ahead of the humani- 
ties and people are fumbling in their international relations 
because they do not understand, as Franklin did, the difficult 
problems of different societies. 

Liberal arts colleges like Franklin and Marshall offer the last 
best chance before mankind becomes, as Dr. Morito feared, men- 
tally distorted and deformed into specialized classifications. I 
am glad that Franklin’s 250th Anniversary brought this problem 
clearly into the open. I have confidence that the leading edu- 
eators of the world will find a way to solve it and make special- 
ized training, as Franklin wanted it, only a part of the study 
of all knowledge. 

Then the world will see again, as in Benjamin Franklin, great 
scientists who are also great diplomats, military engineers who 
are also philosophers of human rights. Only in that way can 
the nations achieve the understanding that will bring peace. 





A PROGRAM OF CURRICULUM REVISION IN THE 
NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


FREDERICK M. RAUBINGER 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


HAT should be taught, how much time should be given to 

what is to be taught, the relative values of what will be 
taught and hopeful guesses about the effect of such teaching upon 
the persons who are being taught are matters that have been 
debated among school teachers ever since formal education be- 
gan. That the search for answers will go on as long as there are 
schools and colleges is a reasonable prediction. 

Thus the curriculum revision in the six state teachers colleges 
of New Jersey which is being put into effect this year after three 
years of study is, I suppose, more or less typical of what has 
been or is being done in most schools and colleges throughout the 
country. 

Life is short and the four years a student spends in college are 
even shorter, which had better be understood at the beginning 
whenever a college faculty sits down to appraise and reconstruct 
its program of studies. Otherwise, if every department suc- 
ceeded in having included everything it is convinced is an abso- 
lute essential, undergraduate education would be prolonged well 
into middle age. Inevitably then any curriculum proposal for 
any institution must be a compromise among competing interests. 

Our curriculum study was no exception. Nevertheless we 
have adopted a revised pattern of study which holds promise 
for a richer, better balanced educational fare. The test of any 
program of studies is in the effect it has upon the student. Un- 
less it results in better teaching and more fruitful learning, it 
remains only a collection of courses rearranged on paper in a 
satisfactory pattern. We are hopeful that as a result of our 
labors we shall provide a more rewarding general and profes- 
sional education for our 5600 young men and women who are 
enrolled. 

All that I can do here is to describe (a) the questions to which 
we sought answers, (b) the organization of the study, (c) the 
process we followed and finally (d) the curriculum pattern 
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which emerged and which has been officially approved by the 
State Board of Education. 

In the summer of 1953 the Commissioner of Education invited 
the presidents and deans of the six state teachers colleges to ex- 
amine the need for a study and revision of the curriculum. The 
college officials agreed that such a study was timely and desirable 
for several reasons. No thorough revision of the curriculum had 
been made since 1938 even though individual institutions had 
made changes in the intervening years. The faculties seemed 
to be eager to make changes. The colleges were all well under 
way with a $15,000,000 project for expanding and improving the 
physical plant, which would greatly increase the opportunities of 
the colleges to improve the instructional program. 

In order to have a basis for presenting the proposal for a cur- 
riculum study to the faculties, a subcommittee of the presidents 
and deans agreed upon a few generalizations and broad ques- 
tions. The generalizations might be summarized as follows: the 
means are as important as the end. Changes in thinking occur 
during the process of examination and debate. Therefore no 
arbitrary time limit should be set for completion of the study. 
Everyone concerned should have full opportunity to express his 
own ideas—including not only the faculties but students, repre- 
sentatives of the public and all who had a stake in the improve- 
ment of the education of teachers. The Commission and the 
faculties should periodically review and report on the new pro- 
gram after it had been put into effect and should devise accept- 
able means to evaluate it. 


Questions Raised 


Five preliminary questions were raised: 

(1) What should be the program of general education for 
all students? 

(2) What basic professional education is needed by all 
teachers? 

(3) What programs of specialization in subject matter and 

' what professional courses are desirable to prepare 

for the different teaching fields, e.g., science, English, 
kindergarten, etc.? 

(4) What kind of, and how many, elective courses should be 
provided and permitted? 
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(5) How can general and professional education be so 
planned and integrated as to provide a well-rounded 
education for prospective teachers? 

The proposal for the curriculum study, the generalizations 
and the questions were then presented to each of the faculties 
in all-day meetings called especially for the purpose in the fall 
of 1953. By almost unanimous agreement the faculties urged 
that the study go forward. 


Organization of the Study 


The faculty of each college divided itself into two groups: one 
to study general education and the other to study basic pro- 
fessional education. Each faculty also chose representatives to 
serve on interfaculty committees working on general education, 
basic professional education and specialized education of various 
kinds, e.g., specialization in science, history, home economics, 
kindergarten-primary. 

A curriculum commission was established made up of presi- 
dents, deans and faculty representatives. This commission acted 
as a coordinating group which reviewed suggestions, formulated 
policies growing out of discussions and recommendations and in 
general kept the study moving along. 

An appointed advisory council furnished the Curriculum Com- 
mission and the various committees with the viewpoint of the 
public. The council included representatives of a large number 
of lay and professional organizations, such as the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the New Jersey Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
two major labor unions, the League of Women Voters, the State 
Chamber of Commerce and the Elementary and Secondary Prin- 
cipals’ Association. 


Process of the Study 


As proposals were formulated, they were periodically placed 
before the Advisory Council for suggestions and advice. Fac- 
ulty proposals and suggestions were submitted to the interfaculty 
committees and thence to the Curriculum Commission. In all 
colleges students participated in the work of the different com- 
mittees and occasionally submitted separate memoranda. Cur- 
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riculum experts from other colleges and universities were often 
invited to advise with committees and with the Curriculum Com- 
mission. Representatives of many professional organizations, 
such as the Science Teachers Associations, the New Jersey 
Branch of the American Chemical Society and the English 
Teachers’ Association, presented formal views to ‘the Com- 
mission. 

Finally a series of definitions and recommendations was pre- 
pared and adopted in June 1956. 


Definitions and Recommendations 


Each curriculum was divided into three sections: basic gen- 
eral education, basic professional education and specialization 
education. Basic general education and basic professional edu- 
cation by definition remain constant for all curricula regardless 
of specialization. 

Basic General Education: Basic general education for the col- 
lege student is that phase of education which prepares the indi- 
vidual for responsible living and citizenship in a free society as 
distinguished from that which prepares him for a profession or 
occupation. 

Basic Professional Education: Basic professional education for 
prospective teachers is that phase of college education which 
develops a common professional foundation of knowledge, skills 
and attitudes necessary for effective teaching regardless of grade 
level or subject specialization. 

Specialization Education: Specialization education is that phase 
of college education which, in addition to general and basic pro- 
fessional education, provides knowledges, understandings, skills 
and attitudes necessary for effective teaching at particular grade 
levels or in particular subjects. 

In general, these are the three categories into which all subjects 
fall in all colleges. Basie general education is the broad educa- 
tion which all colleges provide for all students regardless of the 
major field or the specialty they intend to pursue. Basic profes- 
sional education can be compared for example with that offered 
in an engineering college to all engineers, regardless of whether 
they intend to become mechanical engineers, chemical engineers, 
sanitary engineers or civil engineers. It consists of the courses 
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basic to all branches of the profession. In the case of the cur- 
ricula in teachers colleges, of course, the general profession is 
teaching. Specialization education covers those areas needed for 
the specialized branch of the profession the student intends to 
enter. In engineering education, specialized education needed 
by the chemical engineer includes the fields implied by the word 
chemical. Similarly in teacher education the adjectives in front 
of the word teacher describe the type of particular subjects that 
would be offered in a specialization. The English teacher, the 
mathematics teacher, the music teacher, the art teacher, the 
kindergarten-primary teacher—each requires a different group- 
ing of specialization subjects. It should be noted that such spe- 
cialization in each instance might include both academic and pro- 
fessional subjects. It should also be noted that for his profes- 
sional preparation the teacher in the elementary school needs 
breadth of preparation because of his responsibility to teach all 
aspects of the curriculum. To a greater extent, the teacher of 
the secondary school must sacrifice breadth to acquire the nec- 
essary depth in one or two teaching fields. 


Objectives 
An understanding of the purposes underlying the proposed 

curricula can be obstained from a study of their objectives. 
Basic General Education in a free society should help the indi- 
vidual : 

1. To improve and maintain personal and community health 
To achieve emotional and intellectual maturity 
To develop ethical, spiritual and moral values which give 
meaning and dignity to the individual 
4. To think effectively, communicate clearly and find satis- 
fying self-expression 
To understand and appreciate the natural and social en- 
vironment 
6. To understand and appreciate the cultures of the United 

States and the world 
7. To carry out a responsible role in the family and society. 


bo 


Ned 


“t 


Basic Professional Education should help the individual : 


8. To understand and appreciate the role of education in 
society 
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9. To understand the school and the community which it 
serves and to appreciate the role of the teacher in school- 
community relations 

10. To gain competence in applying the principles of human 
growth, development and behavior 

11. To understand the principles of learning and develop com- 
petence in guiding the teaching-learning process 

12. To attain the personal qualifications essential for a mem- 
ber of the teaching profession. 


Specialization Education should help the individual : 


13. To acquire mastery of the subject matter to be taught in 
the field of specialization 

14. To gain an understanding of psychology as it applies to 
the age and grade levels to be taught 

15. To gain an understanding of the curricula of the school 
and the place of his specialization within the school pro- 
gram 

16. To become proficient in classroom management and pro- 
cedures of teaching at the grade level of his certification 
and in the subject matter to be taught. 


The Curriculum Principles 


In constructing its proposals, the Curriculum Commission ac- 
cepted and adopted the following principles which are intended 
as guides to achieve the foregoing objectives which are a state- 
ment of functional program of teacher education: 

1. That the curricuium patterns be organized as follows: 


a. For the preparation of the teacher for the elementary 








school 
II nin sistinicalccieueeianiesiosiariuniguiinanan 48 pts. 
Basic Professional 0.0......2..ccccco0c ptetineseeeeemeenaniihied 15 pts. 
TE PATEL A TET AID 38 pts. 
Additional courses. ......... hiaitideliiiaesinaratinaiita 15 pts. 
Free electives (umfettered) on .ecccccssscesnunsensnanen 12 pts. 
iin rete SETS pete 128 pts. 
b. For the preparation of the teacher for the secondary 

school 


IEE, II sn curshinsstnenbichaduoncninteatesihiviaiiiaadiin 48 pts. 
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ER Rea oT ee 15 pts. 

Specialization (major and minor fields maxi- 
EE :stiiibiindiathenrenes ee ore RO Se SN .. 53 pts. 
Blectives (umfettered) n..ccccssssssscsssssnsensseenseseen 12 pts. 
SID ; <siceuilpncthasacctaliaieabiialaidassdbs .. 128 pts. 


2. That the number of points required for graduation with 
a bachelor’s degree should be 128. If an individual stu- 
dent so desires, he may elect additional points beyond the 
128 points with the approval of the dean of instruction. 

3. That the curricula in a teachers college should be planned 
to help students (a) acquire a broad and sound education 
in language communication, social sciences, natural sci- 
ences and mathematics, humanities, and health and physi- 
eal education; (b) gain a comprehensive, accurate and 
ready knowledge of the subjects or areas they will later 
teach; (c) attain an understanding of human growth and 
development; (d) develop efficiency and versatility in 
classroom management and teaching. 


Implication: Thus it is recommended that the Basic Gen- 
eral Education requirement be organized around the fol- 
lowing five fields of studies: 

Language Communication 

Social Sciences 

Natural Sciences and Mathematics 

Humanities 

Health and Physical Education 

4. That, since all areas of knowledge cannot be covered in 

general education, the emphasis should be placed upon the 
values which reside in the various classifications. Under 
this conception the emphasis is not so much upon requiring 
students to take a particular subject in science, or in the 
social studies, or in the humanities. The more important 
consideration is that all students shall be required to be- 
come skilled and knowledgeable in the kinds of thinking, 
studying and ways of looking at life which come from a 
college-level science course, social studies course or course 
in the humanities. It is presumed for example that for 
general education purposes all courses in the natural sci- 
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ences, under equal teachers, can give to students the 
values that are inherent in scientific disciplines, and that 
all social studies can similarly furnish values which are 
inherent in the total field of the social studies. 


Implication: Thus it is recommended that, within the five 
fields of general education, the only requirement be that 
students must complete a specified number of credit hours 
in each category within the offerings of the individual 
college. 
For example: Total General Education Credits 
Required—48, 
made up of 
Language Communication—6 
Social Sciences—12 
Sciences and Mathematics—12 
Humanities—12 
Health and Physical Education—6. 


Implication: Under this plan it is possible for each col- 
lege to submit for approval the courses in each category 
from which students might make choices within patterns 
and types of courses approved by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

5. That colleges, because students enter with varying back- 
grounds of course work, ability and aspirations, be per- 
mitted to guide students in their choice of subjects within 
the general education categories, suggesting that some 
elect. more advanced work, that some elect general survey 
courses and that some elect specific basic courses to over- 
come weaknesses revealed in tests or records. For exam- 
ple: one who has mastered technical English skills might 
be guided, within the field of language communication, 
into the more creative areas of drama, journalistic writ- 
ing, debating, ete. But each should elect the required 
number of points in each classification. 

6. That each student be allowed to choose without restriction 
at least 12 points of electives, and that they be outside the 
number of credits required for various specializations. 

7. That in every curriculum at least half of the points re- 
quired be those that are commonly considered to be of a 
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liberal arts nature. This limitation operates chiefly in 
curricula like physical education and industrial arts, and 
affects the total points permitted for specialization. In 
practically all other curricula this proportion is far sur- 
passed. 

8. That in all secondary school specializations provision be 
made for students to build a minor teaching field. 

9. That a maximum amount of individuality be encouraged 
among the various colleges in building the curricula, rec- 
ognizing of course the minimum requirements set forth 
in this report. 


It was understood by all concerned that in putting the cur- 
riculum proposals into effect a large degree of institutional dis- 
tinctiveness and autonomy could be practiced by each college. 
Colleges were urged to experiment with the curriculum, its con- 
tent and its procedures within the broad framework of the cur- 
riculum proposals. Four illustrations follow. One of these spells 
out in more detail the Basic General Education offerings; an- 
other the offerings in Basic Professional Education. A third 
illustrates the curriculum for kindergarten-primary major, and 
the fourth illustrates possible programs for teachers of mathe- 
matics in the secondary school. Similar outlines are available for 
all of the specialized programs in the colleges. 


ILLUSTRATION I 


Basic General Education 
For All Curricula—A Total of 48 Points Required 


Every student regardless of his curriculum must take six 
points in the field of Language Communication, 12 points in 
the Social Sciences, 12 points in the area of Sciences, and 
Mathematics, 12 points in the Humanities and six points in 
the area of Physical and Mental Health for a total of 48 

oints. 
: From General Education courses such as those listed be- 
low, or from courses of similar purpose and calibre, each 
college will select those which it desires to offer, and has the 
resources to offer, and will present its General Education 
program to the Commissioner of Education and to the State 
Board of Education for approval. 


Areas and Courses (Illustrations) 
Language Communication. .cccccccccssensesnnesnmensnetneien 6 pts. 


be 
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Fundamentals of Communication 
Creative Writing 
Basie Written Expression 
Social Sciences ......... petersenii atin sisilisin Licino 12 pts. 
History of Western Civilization 
Contemporary American life 
(Integration of Sociology, Economies, Political Life) 
Fundamentals of the Social Sciences 
(Integration of Geography, History, Economics, Soci- 
ology and Government) 
Sciences and Mathematics ..... initliclimeaaiiviibtalahitntcnde aa ae 
Introductory Statistics 
Mathematical Analysis 
Introduction to Physical Science 
RS TEES EEE EC an a See ode nares» 12 pts. 
World Literature 
Contemporary Literature 
British and American Fiction 
History and Appreciation of Art 
Musie Fundamentals 
Physical and Mental Healthy os ecsssssssessnsemessnseseesne 6 pts. 
Mental Health 
Healthful Living (Family Living and Mental Health). 


ILLUSTRATION II 


Basic Professional Education 
For All Curricula—15 Points Required 
Courses for all Colleges 


Development of Educational Thought ..00.0..ccccccccn 3 pts. 
Human Development and Behavior ..0.......cccccccccceoenonenne 6 pts. 
The Teacher in School and Community 00.0.0... 3 pts. 
OW © iscisiiinnndiianihted.dichngalimtdiasisesiaigtiied 3 pts. 


ILLUSTRATION IIT 
The Curriculum for Kindergarten-Primary Majors 


General Education (as described earlier) 0.0000... 48 pts. 
Basic Professional Education (as described earlier) 15 pts. 
Specialization Courses 38 pts. 





The Child and the Curriculum (30 pts.) 
This professional area of 30 points will be organized 
by the individual colleges in the form of separate or 
fused courses to include at least the following fields: 
a. Principles and Practices in Early Childhood Educa- 

tion 

b. Language Arts, Reading and Literature 
e. Fine and Industrial Arts 
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. Music Drama and Rhythms 

. Social Studies 

. Health, Safety and Physical Education 

. Mathematics and Science. 

Student Teaching in Grades of Specialization (8 pts.) 


Hho B, 


Additional Required Courses ...ecccccmcsssnacssssiesssneenesseise 15 pts. 


Such courses as the following, largely in academic fields, 
will be offered by the individual colleges for approval by the 


State Board of Education: 


Speech Arts 

Fundamentals of Geography 

Regional Geography 

General Biology 

Music Education for Younger Children 

American History: The Colonial Period 

American History: The Establishment of Independence 
American History: Development of the Constitution 
American History: Since 1920 

American History: Sectionalism and the Civil War 
American History: 1865-1919 

Issues in American History 

College Mathematics 

Evaluation of Children’s Literature 

New Jersey History, Government and Geography 
Musie Literature for Younger Children 

School and Community Health 

Art Activities for Younger Children 

American History through Biography 

Game Activities for Younger Children 
Professionalized Writing and Research 

Earth Science (Astronomy and Geology) 
Introduction to Philosophy 

Geography—Economic, Urban, Political, Historical. 


Electives (free choice of available courses by students) 


12 pts. 
Total—128 points required for graduation. 


Note—Some courses in ‘‘ Additional Required Courses’’ are 


also included in the General Education courses. If a 
college requires such courses in ‘‘ Additional Required 
Courses,’’ it will omit them from its General Education 
list. 


ILLUSTRATION IV 
The Curriculum for Secondary School Mathematics Majors 





These two programs, distinctively different, fall within 
the basic pattern approved for all curricula. 
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PROGRAM A 
General Education : 
Basie Professional Education 
Electives 
Specialization a 
Professional Specialization (15 pts.) 
Student Teaching in the Specialized Field (8 pts.) 
Principles and Techniques of Secondary Teaching 
(General and Special fields) (7 pts.) 
Major Specialization (29 pts.)—Courses selected from: 
College Algebra 
Analytic Geometry 
Caleulus I and II 
Differential Equations 
Field Work in Mathematics 
Introduction to Modern Geometry and Topology 
Vector Analysis 
Theory of Equations 
Modern Algebra 
Mathematical Statistics 
Theory of Numbers 
(The first six courses are recommended for a minor in 
mathematics). 
Courses Selected for a minor fiield 
Total Required for Graduation—128 pts. 


PROGRAM B 





General Education 
Basic Professional] Education 
Electives 
Specialization 
Professional Specialization (14 pts.) 
Student Teaching in Specialized Field (8 pts.) 
Principles and Techniques of Secondary Education 
Teaching Secondary School Mathematics 
Major Specialization (29 pts.) 
Mathematical Analysis I and II 
Calculus I and II 
Modern College Geometry 
Higher Algebra 
Applications of Mathematics (Lab.) 
History of Mathematics 
* Courses Selected for a minor fiield 
Total Required for Graduation—128 pts. 
* It is anticipated that the minor teaching field will actually include more 
credit hours than indicated because of electives. Standard certification rules 
require 18 points for each teaching field. 








FOR BETTER MINDS AND SMALLER CLASSES 


HENRY F. POMMER 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


WO goals of educators almost everywhere are to encourage 

students towards independent thinking and to free students 
and teachers alike from the disadvantages of large classes. A 
step towards meeting both these goals could be taken by develop- 
ing certain principles and techniques already inherent in senior 
projects, independent study and reading courses. 

The heart of the proposal is to establish courses in which 
groups of upper-class students read a common set of books, take 
a common examination on those books, write papers graded by 
common standards but never meet as a class and seldom confer 
with a teacher. The implementation of the proposal could take 
numerous detailed forms: the following suggestions provide one 
illustration. 

All departments would be encouraged to establish four semes- 
ter-long courses, two to be offered each term. They would be 
open to departmental majors only, but every major would be 
required to complete two of the courses. No student would be 
allowed to take more than two such courses in any department; 
the two could not be taken during the same semester; usually 
neither would be taken in the same semester with the senior 
project. 

Each such course would be built around a list of required and 
recommended reading. The only examination would be given 
at the end of three months and would cover all the required 
reading. Students would then confer with an instructor con- 
cerning a lengthy paper which would attempt to integrate or 
interrelate a significant portion of the reading. This paper 
would be due at the end of the fourth month. 

To assure maximum uniformity in the material and standards 
of these courses, each reading list would be approved by all 
members of the department concerned. The setting and grading 
of examinations might be assigned to a committee; so too might 
the handling of term papers, each of which should be graded 
by two instructors. These duties concerning examinations and 
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papers might well be given to teachers with the lightest loads of 
class work, advising and committee responsibility. 

This proposal is not of course equally applicable to all types 
of material. It might be most successful with well-established 
data and reliable sources in which a student needs to read widely 
in order to accumulate background; it might be least successful 
at the growing edge of each field, where an instructor’s own re- 
search and creative thought would be of maximum helpfulness. 
Students accustomed to extensive assistance from instructors 
might flounder awhile in so much freedom and responsibility. 
The program would present yet other difficulties, of course. Its 
merits are the chances to encourage more intellectual independ- 
ence than our students are now developing and to find for bulg- 
ing enrolments a better alternative than larger classes, less quali- 
fied teachers or increased use of television. 





EVOLUTION OF THE COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


GUY E. SNAVELY 
SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE COMMISSION 


HE Association of American Colleges had its inception in 

January 1915 at an annual meeting in Chicago of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education. For some years presidents of 
many colleges affiliated with these Protestant church boards had 
been attending the annual meetings of the group. Dr. Robert L. 
Kelly, President of Earlham College, had been elected executive 
officer of the Council of Church Boards of Education. He was 
asked to be the volunteer secretary of the new Association of 
American Colleges. 

Under Dr. Kelly’s distinguished leadership the college asso- 
ciation rapidly increased in membership and influence. Gradu- 
ally there were included in the membership the liberal arts divi- 
sions of independent, church-related and state-controlled uni- 
versities. In consequence Dr. Kelly was obliged to give much 
more time to the Association, which gradually took over most 
of the financial obligations originally falling upon the Council 
of Church Boards of Education. 

At the annual meeting of the Association held in Washington 
in January 1930 arose a spirit of opposition to what seemed the 
growing influence of the larger colleges and universities on the 
policies of the Association. Under the chairmanship of President 
A. N. Ward of Western Maryland College, a new group was or- 
ganized under the name of the Liberal Arts College Movement. 
This group did not desire to withdraw from the Association of 
American Colleges but was anxious to have more emphasis put 
upon the problems of the small colleges. At the time of the 
same annual meeting, the President of the Association made ar- 
rangements for the executive committee of the Movement to have 
a conference with President Hoover in the White House upon 
the adjournment of the annual meeting. Mr. Hoover was so 
enthusiastic that he recommended a nationwide effort for improv- 
ing the finances of all the accredited small colleges. The execu- 
tive committee of the Movement however felt that this was im- 
practicable. 

For four years the Liberal Arts College Movement was quite 
active. An office was established in Chicago under the direc- 
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torship of the late B. Warren Brown. He was responsible for 
numerous brochures that were helpful to the member colleges. 

At the annual meeting of the Association of American Col- 
leges held in St. Louis in January 1934 there was an amicable 
discussion between the officers of the Association and those of 
the Liberal Arts College Movement; all the latter had continued 
as active members of the Association. As a result of this dis- 
cussion the Liberal Arts College Movement changed its name to 
the Conference of Church-Related Colleges. 

The new Conference encouraged membership on the part of 
the Roman Catholic colleges and universities. There soon devel- 
oped such a cordial relationship that it was agreed by the Con- 
ference and the Association that the Conference should have its 
annual meeting a day or two before that of the Association, and 
that the first session of the Association’s annual meeting should 
be organized in cooperation with the Conference. There would 
be two addresses given—one by an outstanding Catholic prelate 
and one by a distinguished Protestant clergyman. This arrange- 
ment was continued for more than 20 years. 

At the January 1944 meeting held in Cincinnati, the Confer- 
ence of Church-Related Colleges voted to go out of business as 
an absolutely independent organization by becoming a semi- 
independent Commission on Christian Higher Education of the 
Association of American Colleges. 

The new Commission elected its own officers and administra- 
tive committee. It had divisional committees on Conferences and 
Programs, Publications, Public Relations and Research. The 
first committee was responsible for state and regional conferences 
and for the phase of the program of the annual meeting of the 
Association assigned to the Commission. The second committee 
was responsible for the issuance of the bulletin College and 
Church which had been for years the organ of the church-related 
college groups. The third committee was assigned the responsi- 
bility for presenting the cause of church-related colleges in 
national and local legislative assemblies. The fourth committee 
was responsible for research in the area of ‘‘religion and char- 
acter education.”’ 

This new Commission of the Association made it clear that it 
desired to include in its operations the departments of religion 
in independent and state, as well as church-related colleges. The 
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Commission had for several years the dynamic leadership of 
Robert N. DuBose as Executive Secretary, a full-time position. 

Upon the resignation of Dr. DuBose in 1951 to return to the 
Methodist ministry in South Carolina, the Commission voted to 
change College and Church from an independent journal to a 
section of the quarterly BULLETIN of the Association. At the 
annual meeting of the Association held in Washington in January 
1955, the Commission voted to discontinue the ‘‘College and 
Church’’ section of the BULLETIN with the understanding that 
‘fadequate attention will be given to spiritual and religious 
values throughout each issue of this publication, thus testifying 
to the relevance of religion to all of education.’’ 

The work of the Committee on Conferences and Programs ob- 
viously had to be carried out mostly in the offices of the Executive 
Director who was better able to confer with officers of regional 
groups in arranging for the annual programs. 

The work of the Committee on Public Relations gradually and 
necessarily was absorbed into the activities of the Association’s 
Commission on Public Relations. 

The Committee on Research did develop a project of great 
interest and possible far-reaching influence in a study on ‘‘ What 
is a Christian College?’’ which was undertaken under the lead- 
ership of Raymond F. McLain, then President of Transylvania 
College and currently President of the American University at 
Cairo. With grants from the Lilly Foundation and the treasury 
of the Association much activity has evolved from this study, in- 
cluding regional conferences and reports from many college lead- 
ers co-opted as members of the study committee. It is expected 
that a book will result from the study, to be issued in the near 
future. 

At the January 1954 annual meeting of the Association held 
in Cincinnati the By-Laws of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education were revised slightly so that they would con- 
form in their execution more nearly to the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the parent Association itself. In a word, the Com- 
mission was to be considered ‘‘an agency within the Association”’ 
instead of a semi-independent group of church-related colleges. 
In actuality the Commission had functioned for several years 
like any other Commission of the Association. 





OHIO ENLISTS FUTURE TEACHERS 


J. GORDON HOWARD 
PRESIDENT, OTTERBEIN COLLEGE 


HE Ohio College Association is trying to meet the need for 

future college and university teachers in a practical way. 

Two years ago President John C. Baker of Ohio University, 
then President of the Ohio College Association, appointed a 
committee to see what could be done to encourage high-quality 
students in Ohio schools of higher education to enter the field 
of college and university teaching. For convenience this com- 
mittee on college and university teaching was composed of repre- 
sentatives of six schools near Columbus, the state capital. 

As a result of the committee’s planning and the cooperation 
of the 45 member colleges and universities in the Ohio College 
Association, a state-wide conference was held at Ohio State 
University on 8-9 October 1954. At this conference there were 
130 delegates from 31 colleges and universities. Each school 
was urged to send five representatives, two of whom would be 
students and three of whom would be teachers and administra- 
tors. Of the 130 delegates there were 50 students, 30 teachers 
and 50 administrators and counselors. There were 30 people 
participating on the program and amazingly every person showed 
up as scheduled. 

The program of this state-wide conference consisted of speeches 
and panel discussions emphasizing some of the following topics: 
The Importance of College Teaching; Why I Chose to Be and 
Remain a College Professor; The Growing Need for Teachers; 
Adequate Preparation for College and University Teaching; 
What Constitutes Good College Teaching. 

One of the features of this conference was a clinic on how to 
find a college teaching position. A panel consisting of a college 
president and a college dean interviewed a graduate student in 
a lifelike situation. Three graduate students were thus inter- 
viewed by three teams of presidents and deans, one in the field 
of Humanities, one in Social Sciences and one in Natural Sci- 
ences. This depicted the questions which presidents and deans 
ask of a candidate and dramatized some of the important matters 
which will be discussed when the graduate student seeks a new 
position. 

This state-wide conference was a pioneer project for all con- 
cerned and the results seemed worth-while. 


The same committee was reappointed for a second year. 
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Rather than repeat another state-wide conference it was decided 
to hold five regional conferences. Five regional chairmen were 
appointed, one for each corner of the state and one for the central 
area. Each chairman called together representatives of the 
colleges and universities in his district and a program was 
planned and conducted under the guidance of the chairman and 
his colleagues. The northeast regional conference was held at 
Western Reserve University with an attendance of 257 from 16 
colleges and universities. This attendance was excellent con- 
sidering that a severe snowstorm made travel difficult and 
hazardous. The Cleveland Foundation helped to finance this 
conference to the extent of $200. 

The northwest regional conference was held at Bowling Green 
State University with an attendance of 108 from eight schools. 

The southwest regional conference was not served by a meeting 
at a central point, but a number of conferences were set up on 
several different campuses, thus reaching many more students 
than would have otherwise been the case. Eleven schools were 
involved. 

The southeast regional conference also used individual campus 
meetings rather than a central gathering. Four schools were 
involved. 

The central regional conference was held at Ohio State Uni- 
versity with an attendance of 84 from eight schools. 

Expenses were kept to a minimum with speakers donating 
their services and each college underwriting traveling expenses 
for its delegates. 

The same central committee was reappointed for a third year 
and plans have not yet erystallized definitely. Informal discus- 
sion among members of the committee, however, indicates that 
during this third year the responsibility will be placed upon 
individual campuses to follow up the work of the state-wide 
conference and the five regional conferences. 

Thus each campus, large and small, will deal with the problem 
of teacher recruitment in its own way. 

The northeast regional conference with the financial assistance 
of the Cleveland Foundation issued a mimeographed report of 
several addresses made at the regional conference. This is a 
very respectable educational publication and it is hoped that 
other regional conferences in the future may be able to follow 
this example. 








ENGLAND’S RED BRICK UNIVERSITIES 


DAVID A. LOCKMILLER 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 


Most Americans know something of the antiquity and fame 

of Oxford and Cambridge, which had their origins in the 
twelfth century, but few know the names and accomplishments 
of England’s modern civic universities. Many otherwise well- 
informed persons are surprised to learn that a majority of the 
advanced students in England attend institutions which were 
founded within the memory of living individuals. 

Excepting Oxford and Cambridge, none of the English uni- 
versities and university colleges dates from before 1832. Al- 
though several grew out of late nineteenth century colleges, most 
date their origins from the granting of their university charters. 
Listed in chronological order we have: Durham (1832), London 
(1836), Manchester (1880), Birmingham (1900), Liverpool 
(1903), Leeds (1904), Sheffield (1905), Bristol (1909), Reading 
(1926), Nottingham (1948), Southampton (1952), Hull (1954) 
and Exeter (1955). The university colleges of Leicester (1918) 
and North Staffordshire (1949) have not yet attained full uni- 
versity status. 

Education in England was for the privileged few until well 
into the nineteenth century. Furthermore it was largely re- 
stricted to Anglicans since Nonconformists, which meant mem- 
bers of any denomination other than the Church of England, 
could not enter Oxford and Cambridge until after the 1850’s. 
The Reform Acts of 1832 and 1867 spread the suffrage and in- 
troduced modern democracy. Leaders in Parliament believed 
that if working people were permitted to vote, they should at 
least be able to read and write. It was no coincidence therefore, 
that the first great education act was passed in 1870. This made 
elementary education compulsory and set up a new system of 
publicly provided schools alongside the existing denominational 
schools. The act also gave impetus to secondary education and 
promoted the growth of nonsectarian community colleges and 
institutes in the new industrial centers. 

Note: An address delivered at the Forty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Urban Universities, Cleveland, Ohio, November 5, 1956. 
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The Education Act of 1902 extended the authority of local 
governments over elementary education and marked the entry 
of the State into secondary education. After World War I, 
grants were made through the Treasury on a modest basis to the 
universities to supplement endowment earnings and local gov- 
ernment support. Until 1943 the funds were generally admin- 
istered by retired university professors or dons. This was the 
beginning of the now well-known University Grants Committee, 
the membership of which was broadened during World War II. 

The Education Act of 1944 assumed that secondary schooling 
would be desired by all and made it compulsory to the age of 15. 
Fees, which had hitherto been customary for secondary educa- 
tion, were generally abolished in publicly provided schools, and 
examinations were instituted to determine the type of secondary 
education and further education (education beyond high school 
but not necessarily higher or university education) most appro- 
priate for each student. State aid to the self-governing universi- 
ties was vastly expanded and the number of university scholar- 
ships greatly increased. 

Thus we see that political, religious, educational and economic 
problems were entwined and that changes have greatly altered 
the life and face of England since Victoria ascended the throne 
in 1837. In no area has this been more marked than in the 
financing of education at all levels, and today approximately 
75% of the operating income of the universities, including Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, is derived from government grants. The 
merits of this increased dependence upon Parliament raise 
serious questions for the ‘‘independent’’ universities which will 
be considered later. 

The modern universities, often called ‘‘Red Brick’’ because 
so many of the early buildings were constructed of this material, 
have much in common with member institutions of our Associa- 
tion. Excepting the University of London with its several col- 
leges and divisions and the two university colleges, they have a 
fairly uniform pattern of organization and program. Each has 
a distinct personality, but although there are numerous excep- 
tions, their similarities are greater than their differences. Most 
of them are civic universities, which may attract students espe- 
cially at the graduate level from all over the country and from 
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overseas, but which are intimately associated with the life of 
the particular cities in which they are located. 

The Red Brick Universities were founded largely through local 
effort. The older ones were actually located to accommodate 
large numbers of day students, and today some are fighting a 
battle against congested and unattractive surroundings. The 
early buildings of brick and stone with their tile corridors were 
not prepossessing. Student life, as we understand the ameni- 
ties, was generally neglected. Benefactors and Treasury grants 
have brought changes including beautiful modern buildings such 
as those at Birmingham and Nottingham. Although a residential 
type of college is generally favored as an ideal, in fact most of the 
students still live at home and the title ‘‘Red Brick University’’ 
survives. Like ‘‘Cow College’’ and ‘‘Street Car College’’ how- 
ever, its meaning is changing from one of derision and second 
best to one of affection and pride in accomplishments. 

The organization of the modern English university is compli- 
eated. The Court, consisting of several hundred prominent 
persons from various walks of life, is the supreme governing 
body. It includes university officials, city and county represen- 
tatives, delegates from churches, labor organizations and learned 
societies, and life members who have subscribed £1,000 or more. 
The Court usually meets once or twice a year if the small quorum 
required can be assembled. 

The Council, the executive committee of the Court, is the real 
governing body of the University. This agency of from 25 to 50 
persons may include faculty members but due care is taken that 
the academic voice shall not control. Its powers are broad, 
similar to those of our boards of trustees or regents. 

The Senate is an academic body consisting of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the professors. There is often further limited repre- 
sentation from the lower ranks of the academic hierarchy. The 
Senate may initiate or receive from faculty boards academic 
business, but this is subject to approval by the Council. The 
Vice-Chancellor is the key person in both the Senate and the 
Council, and rare is the man equally esteemed by both. 

The usual faculties or colleges as we would call them are Arts, 
Science, Engineering, Medicine and Law. Reading has only 
three: Letters, Science and Agriculture, but has independent 
schools of Art and Music and a Department of Domestic Sub- 
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jects. Manchester embraces nine: Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, 
Music, Commerce and Administration, Theology, Technology 
and Education. The Durham colleges in Durham do not accord 
with much herein described, but King’s College of Durham Uni- 
versity at Newcastle upon Tyne includes Arts, Law, Education, 
Science, Applied Science, Agriculture and Rural Economy, the 
Medical School and the Dental School. 

Each separate faculty has a board or committee as its govern- 
ing body. These are not however committees of the Senate. 
The faculty is the total of all teachers and students connected 
with a definite group of related subjects. Special departments 
and schools are usually found within faculties. From what has 
been said it will be seen that teachers and staff members have 
many administrative duties, and this assures a healthy interest 
on the part of most in general university policy. The system is 
not as democratic as many would like, however, and there are 
delays, particularly in approving faculty appointments. There 
are also critics within the universities who say that administra- 
tive minutiae are a time-consuming distraction from the main job. 

University officials include the Visitor, usually the Queen or 
the Bishop of the area; the Chancellor, the honorary titular 
head of the institution and generally a public figure of distine- 
tion; the Vice-Chancellor (or Principal), the executive head of 
the university; and the Treasurer, Registrar, Secretary, Librar- 
ian, Bursar and Senior Tutor. Most of the universities have 
Delegacies of Extra-Mural Studies, Air Squadrons and Old Stu- 
dents’ Associations. On the academic side one finds Professors, 
Readers, Lecturers and Demonstrators. The students are usu- 
ally organized into a Guild of Undergraduates. 

At the present time university instruction is limited almost 
entirely to those whose intellectual capacity for higher education 
has been demonstrated, but this is for all practical purposes the 
only limiting factor. Financial resources no longer play an 
important role. Grants and scholarships, including the Further 
Education and Training Scheme for veterans, have virtually 
eliminated low income as a bar to higher education. At the 
same time the number of people who can afford to send their 
children to a university without financial assistance is now very 
small. So the playboy class who were able to buy a university 
education for which they were not really equipped—never a 
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very large class at the civic universities—have all but vanished, 
and the ‘‘honors’’ degree has almost entirely replaced the ‘‘ pass’’ 
degree. Selection takes place early, perhaps too early. Young 
men and women scarcely in their teens will be picked for aca- 
demic or technical education or no full-time education beyond 
the secondary school. 

Each university usually has a loose affiliation with neighboring 
associated colleges and institutes in such fields as education, 
art, music, theology, technology, domestic science and the like. 
In some cases colleges in Africa and other distant places are 
affiliated. These schools are generally of good quality, and the 
English are content to train most of their elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers in teacher-training colleges and their technicians 
and managerial workers in technical schools. Although these 
institutions are not of university rank and do not confer de- 
grees, they and their students should be considered in any dis- 
cussion of higher education and post-secondary enrolments. 

The federated University of London with its 50-odd educa- 
tional bodies, including 12 medical schools, University College 
(undenominational), King’s College (Anglican), the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology (now being greatly ex- 
panded), the London School of Economies and Birkbeck Col- 
lege, merits special mention. It was the first English university 
to admit women for degrees, the year being 1878. Birkbeck 
College was established expressly for evening and part-time 
students. The external degrees of London University are gen- 
erally of high quality and have won for the University the title 
of .‘‘Mother of Orphans.”’ 

Those who contend that a degree ought to denote residence 
within the walls—something in addition to academic proficiency 
—believe there is little to be said in defense of external degrees 
by examination. Others, however, through admitting the virtues 
of residential colleges, notwithstanding many wasted hours, feel 
strongly that individuals should not be denied the right to de- 
grees because of the time and place in which studies are pursued. 
London’s external system has grown far beyond expectations. 
It has permitted graduates of ‘‘internal’’ universities to con- 
tinue their studies, and it has sponsored little cells of learning 
and original investigation in many out-of-the-way places at 
home and abroad. 
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The civie universities stress the liberal arts, but one cannot 
escape the conclusion that enrolments in vocational subjects are 
increasing more rapidly than those in classical fields. Certain 
purist professors may think some subjects unworthy of univer- 
sity instruction, but notwithstanding such opposition and the 
availability of good technical and vocational schools, the walls 
are weakening. This is evidenced by the establishment and 
growth of such departments as commerce, education, town and 
country planning, mining, agriculture, textiles, glass and fuel 
technology, metallurgy, and malting and brewing. These are 
in addition to applied science and various specialties in engi- 
neering, and they reflect the influence of local industries. 

If one could forget labels and certain attitudes and ways of 
doing things, it is apparent that there are many ‘‘differences 
without distinctions.’’ On the basis of my limited time for 
first-hand investigation, I concluded that the English civic 
universities are far closer to American land-grant, state and 
urban institutions than they are to Oxford and Cambridge. 
Certainly they are far different from the continental universi- 
ties. Their future greatness lies in developing their own pro- 
grams rather than following too closely the patterns of older 
universities at home or abroad. 

In the civic universities standards are high for teachers and 
students. Original research is emphasized far more for pro- 
fessors than in the United States, and students are weaned from 
textbooks at an earlier age. Selective admissions relieve pro- 
fessors and tutors from subfreshman English and remedial 
mathematics, and the comprehensive and thorough secondary 
program enables universities in Great Britain to confer the first 
degree in arts and science in three years. In Scotland the first 
degree is the M.A., so one must know the institution as well as 
the degree in appraising achievement. 

Enrolments in the civic universities vary from 1,200 to 4,500 
full-time students. This represents a general increase of about 
100% since World War II. London University has an enrol- 
ment of approximately 18,000, and Oxford and Cambridge com- 
bined have some 15,000 students. Men rather consistently out- 
number women three to one in the several institutions. 

Shortly after World War II, about 50,000 young men and 
women were studying at the universities of Great Britain.’ 
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Today the number is close to 90,000 and it is expected that 
enrolments will increase by another 40,000 in the course of the 
next decade. In considering these figures, it is evident that gov- 
ernment aid to institutions and students and a new national 
emphasis on science and technology are of greater significance 
than population growth. Higher education has become demo- 
cratic and is appreciated in the factory and market place as well 
as in the civil service and around verdant quadrangles. 

Enrolment figures would be augmented considerably if the 
80,000 individuals enrolled in extra-mural programs were 
counted. Starting in 1873, Cambridge and then London and 
Oxford pioneered in courses for adults and workers. Today 
practically all of the civic universities have flourishing depart- 
ments with sizable staffs for the conduct of off-campus classes, 
short courses and lectures. In fact some of the younger univer- 
sities evolved from extension centers. Two universities, Man- 
chester and Nottingham, operate residential colleges for adult 
students, and four others are planning to do so. Since 1948 
14 uiversities and university colleges have organized through 
their extra-mural departments courses for military personnel 
in their areas. 

To those acquainted with the vocational and credit emphasis 
of evening-college and extension programs in American colleges 
and universities, it comes as something of a shock to learn that 
practically all of the extra-mural work in Britain is in liberal 
studies and that no degree credit is offered or expected. This is 
doubly significant since the majority of those enrolled are work- 
ers and many classes are on released company time. Some of the 
tutorial groups continue over a period of two or three years. 

In England as in America, however, there is always a ‘‘loyal 
opposition.’’ Critics hold that extra-mural work is not a true 
function of the universities, because it cannot properly be inte- 
grated into university life and because internal teachers should 
not be diverted from more important work. The soundness of 
this type of education will probably be discussed for some years 
to come, but it is my opinion that extra-mural work will be im- 





1 This paper is primarily concerned with universities in England, not with 
other universities in Great Britain (the University of Wales and the four 
ancient universities of Scotland: Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow and St. 
Andrews), nor yet with the Queen’s University of Belfast (which is in the 
United Kingdom but not in Great Britain). 
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proved in quality and expanded in scope. The universities have 
divided the territory to be served, and they are looking beyond 
the Workers’ Educational Association classes which have tended 
to dominate and restrict adult education in the past. 

Having heard much about and long admired the traditional 
freedom of British universities, I made particular inquiry con- 
cerning their growing financial dependence on government 
grants. Officially the universities are free from control by those 
who appropriate approximately 75% of their operating budgets 
plus additional sums for special projects and capital improve- 
ments, but unofficially there is much concern about ‘‘the thin 
edge of the wedge.’’ Why should the universities be exempt 
from government audits and not have to account for £30,000,000 
provided by Parliament from the national Exchequer through 
the University Grants Committee? 

Logically the universities should be subject to audit and super- 
vision on the expenditure of public funds, but traditions of free- 
dom, friends in high places and the unique device of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee have thus far protected them from 
any serious interference. As time passes, there will undoubtedly 
be more conformity and cooperation in the interest of national 
policy, more control through ear-marked grants for capital de- 
velopment and. special projects, and the pinch of decisions, not 
fully debated by university councils and senates, growing out of 
the meetings of the Vice-Chancellors and Principals in London. 
In England however tradition and sentiment carry more weight 
than laws and regulations. As their political system shows, 
the English are not a legalistically-minded people. 

The universities are fortunate that their government relations 
are with five separate ministries, no one of which is dominant. 
They are the Treasury, the Ministry of Education, the Lord 
President of the Council, the Ministry of Health and the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Committees of these min- 
istries have made special studies which have been followed by 
ear-marked grants, and such aid may be the thin edge of the 
wedge. The universities are, of course, free to reject recom- 
mended projects and Treasury grants, but would refusal to co- 
operate with government agencies be wise and can the universi- 
ties any longer be independent financially and survive? 

In passing it should be noted that there is less ‘‘sponsored’’ 
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research in English than in American universities and that for 
the greater part their research is internally inspired. They are 
aware of possible dangers from beyond the campus, and inci- 
dentally they also wonder about the growing dependence of 
some of our universities on industrial and government contracts. 

Fortunately Treasury grants are made on a quinquennial 
basis and have been supported by both Labor and Conservative 
governments. The chief protection of the universities now and 
in the future, however, lies in a favorable climate of public 
opinion and in the ability, vision and integrity of the University 
Grants Committee. It is clearly a sign of strength and maturity 
in the whole society that universities can be financed in large 
part by tax funds and retain their present high degree of free- 
dom from political control. 

Much, much more could be said, but in closing I commend to 
you a little 35¢ paper-bound Pelican Book, ‘‘Red Brick Univer- 
sity,’’ by Bruce Truscot. Originally published in 1943, Trus- 
cot’s book is the first detailed discussion of the modern civic 
universities. It has been praised and denounced as have few 
recent works on higher education. Teachers and administrators 
alike will profit from provocative chapters such as ‘‘The Leisured 
Professor at Bay.’’ 

Truscot was obviously a don who wanted to ‘‘call a spade a 
spade,’’ but no one knew or could find him. This mystery added 
readers in and out of the universities to champion and refute 
his views. After his death, Truscot was revealed to have been 
the distinguished Professor E. Allison Peers of the University 
of Liverpool. Other works and many official reports are avail- 
able, but there is no substitute for a visit to the wellsprings 
of England. 

The Red Brick Universities, although very young as time is 
reckoned in Europe, are deeply and firmly rooted. Not only 
are home towns and counties aware of their presence but they 
are known in councils of state and by dons at the citadels of 
learning on the Isis and the Cam. They are meeting the needs 
of an expanding democracy in an admirable manner, and regard- 
less of debates over curricula, housing and methods of finance, 
they will grow stronger with each passing year. Their officers 
and faculty members know a great deal about us. We can profit 
from knowing more about the ‘‘Red Bricks.’’ 


‘é 





DISCIPLINARY PHILOSOPHY AND PROCEDURES 
IN A SMALL COLLEGE 


RICHARD I. McKINNEY 
Heap, DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, MorGAN STATE COLLEGE 


HE problem of what constitutes adequate philosophy and 

procedure in handling cases of discipline of college students 
has in recent years become somewhat difficult. Time was when 
the discipline of students was considered the responsibility of 
every member of the faculty and most of the staff as well. Viola- 
tions of college regulations as reported to the college officials 
were dealt with positively, sometimes summarily and usually 
with dispatch. In some cases the entire faculty met, discussed 
and made decisions. There were certain offenses which required 
little or no discussion whatever with respect to the consequences 
when the violator was caught. The offender knew in advance 
what the consequences would be if he were discovered, and upon 
knowing that he was detected, would often prepare to leave 
college even before his conference with the dean or president. 

Nowadays the situation has somewhat changed. The develop- 
ment of modern psychology, particularly as it applies to the 
springs of human behavior, has resulted in the tendency to take 
more time in judging the behavior of individuals and to be more 
sympathetic to deviations from certain standards of conduct. 
Recent developments in natural science, accompanied by a 
growing materialism and secularism, have been factors in the 
situation. 

There has been a decline in the hold which moral and re- 
ligious principles formerly had upon society. No longer are 
most men and women sure that moral and religious sanctions 
are grounded in the very structure of the universe itself. There 
has been a growing tolerance of certain forms of conduct which 
were once entirely taboo. For these and other reasons, men are 
not always precisely sure of what is right and what is wrong. 
Moreover growing specialization, characteristic of modern edu- 
cation, has caused more and more teachers to feel that the prob- 
lem of discipline belongs to and should be handled by commit- 
tees specifically set up for this purpose or individuals specially 
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trained in the field of students’ personal problems. Consequently 
many teachers no longer feel obligated to report violations of 
college regulations that occur among students, a situation which 
tends to cause the student to feel that the faculty member in 
question condones, or at least does not actively condemn, the 
student’s behavior. 

While cases of deviate behavior are sometimes handled by 
one or two officials of the college, many institutions have es- 
tablished committees for dealing with disciplinary problems. 
These go by various names—some definitely designed to soften 
the harshness connoted by the old name ‘‘discipline committee.’’ 
Such euphemistic designations are: ‘‘guidance committee,”’ 
‘*faculty council,’’ ‘‘committee on student welfare,’’ ‘‘student 
problems committee,’’ and the like. By whatever name it is 
called, the committee charged with the administration of disci- 
plinary measures in the area of student behavior has as its re- 
sponsibility one of the most important and difficult tasks in the 
college. The decisions of this group vitally affect the present and 
later life of the student involved. They affect his parents and 
they also determine in no small degree the status of general 
student morale on the campus. 

Discipline is here conceived as the process of seeking, through 
direct action with respect to student violators of college regu- 
lations, to correct undesirable behavior so that students will 
live as well-balanced, adjusted and cooperative citizens of the 
community. It is not considered as primarily punitive but 
rather as educative, even though some disciplinary decisions 
may involve such drastic measures as separating the student 
from the institution. 

The following theses represent what seem to this observer to 
be elemental considerations in the philosophy which should guide 
the work of the discipline committee. 

1. The primary obligation of the college is to the student and 
his needs. The college exists for the sake of students and their 
development: students do not exist for the sake of the college. 
It should always be borne in mind that whatever happens under 
the guidance of the faculty should be considered as educational. 
This means that disciplinary problems should be handled as 
educational opportunities. Inquiries should be made with respect 
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to the background of the student in order to judge more ade- 
quately the various forces which determine his behavior. Em- 
phasis should be laid upon the need for guidance and for coun- 
seling the student according to his individual personality. It is 
important that efforts should be made to inculcate inner rather 
than external controls. Thus the student will be in a position 
to become reeducated and rehabilitated and he should not be 
made to feel that the disciplinary situation is designed primar- 
ily to punish him or for the faculty to demonstrate its superior 
authority. 

2. The college has obligations to itself and its principles. The 
administration of disciplinary action should be predicated also 
upon the fact that colleges are generally founded in the effort 
to implement certain philosophies and principles. While this 
is especially true of church-related and private institutions, it 
is also true of tax-supported colleges, for the state sets up edu- 
cational enterprises in response to the need for the broad educa- 
tion of its citizens. When a college is not careful to preserve 
the spirit of the principles which undergird it, the college loses 
its basis of existence. In the handling of disciplinary problems 
no pressures of any kind should be great enough to force the 
college to proceed along a course at variance with its basic 
principles. 

3. The college has an obligation to its various publics. First 
of ali, the college has obligations to the students and faculty of 
the campus community. Disciplinary policies must be con- 
ceived and administered with a view to protecting the citizens 
of the campus and preserving an environment within which 
mutually happy, satisfying and secure relations of all members 
of the community may be maintained. 

Again the college has an obligation to the parents and patrons 
from whom the clientele comes. It is a truism to assert that 
the college stands in loco parentis, yet this cannot be over- 
emphasized, for parents expect the college to provide the condi- 
tions and environment as well as the educational curricula 
requisite for the fullest development of the children whom they 
send to college. 

Also the college has an obligation to the local community. 
Citizens located within the neighborhood of the college naturally 
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expect that proper decorum and safeguards to the happiness of 
the general community be maintained by college personnel. 

Finally there is an obligation which the college owes its bene- 
factors, the philanthropists who support it or the citizens whose 
taxes constitute the resources of the institution. In the admin- 
istration of disciplinary policy the college committee will need 
to be mindful of each of these obligations. 

4. Both students as well as faculty should be represented on 
the discipline committee. This principle is in keeping with a 
democratic philosophy of education. When students have a 
voice in determining the regulations by which they are governed, 
it is obvious that they will be more sympathetic to those regu- 
lations. It appears that at least two students should be on such 
a committee—students who are certainly not hand-picked by the 
college administration. Some institutions have found it fea- 
sible to have the president of the Student Council and the presi- 
dent of some other campus-wide organization, such as the Stu- 
dent Christian Association, automatically become members of 
the faculty-student discipline committee. 

5. Faculty members should be chosen on the basis of aptitude 
for, interest in and sympathy toward the solution of crucial stu- 
dent problems. It is highly important that faculty members 
serving on the discipline committee should in a sense be philoso- 
phers. They should be able to see always the large issues and 
the great principles. They should be persons of deep insight 
into the problems of adolescents. They should have convictions 
of their own and be prepared to take a stand in difficult situa- 
tions. Certainly they should be above petty bickering and argu- 
ment among themselves during the discussions of disciplinary 
eases. To be effective the committee must preserve its own 
morale. It is recognized that disagreements are bound to arise, 
but certainly these should be made and received in a spirit sym- 
pathetic to other points of view. 

6. The committee should be logically consistent in interpreting 
and administering the regulations. This does not mean that 
there should always be blind and stubborn adherence to the letter 
of the law but rather faithfulness to its content and purpose. In 
no circumstances should any case be decided on the basis of 
favoritism of any kind. 
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7. The business of the committee should be kept confidential. 
Matters pertaining to the discipline of students are frequently of 
a highly confidential nature and are not properly the concern of 
those having no immediate connection with the displinary action. 
Obviously to proceed otherwise will hinder rather than help the 
student to make a proper readjustment to the campus situation. 
In this connection it is a matter of good policy for no individual 
opinions on the case to be given in the presence of the student 
witness or the defendant. 

8. Disciplinary measures should be taken promptly. After 
ample consideration of all available facts and factors in the situ- 
ation, action should be taken as quickly as possible after the vio- 
lation has come to the attention of the college officials. Obvi- 
ously there is nothing to be gained in letting a case slide along 
without the educational process being put to work for the re- 
habilitation of the student. 

9. Information sent to parents or guardians should reflect 
the spirit and philosophy behind every action taken. The pat- 
rons of the institution should know the principles on the basis of 
which the discipline committee endeavors to reeducate the stu- 
dent. 

10. It is desirable that some definite policy of follow-up should 
be carried on with respect to all disciplinary cases. In many in- 
stances this follow-up will be a kind of counseling process carried 
on by a staff member specially prepared for such work. This 
procedure will extend the educative aspects of the disciplinary 
procedures. 

It is my belief that if the above principles are kept in mind by 
those responsible for student discipline, the educational values of 
this responsibility will be preserved and extended. 





AN ORWELLIAN SPECTRE 


MAX MARK 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Place: A college not yours. The Time: 1984. The scene 
is the office of the dean. The office has the usual appearance: 
large desk, bookcases, conference table, shelves, ete. One par- 
ticularly eye-catching object is a large oil painting of a dis- 
tinguished-looking middle-aged man around which an evergreen 
garland is hung. 

Characters in order of appearance: 


James W. Sharp occ Dean of Faculty 
= 

Maestro Plato oncccccccccceccccccnnnnnnnnnnnds TV Teaching Ace 
Mr. Miller maaan is Aide 

Charles 8. Hortung President of the College 
Staff of Maestro Plato. 


When the scene opens an ill-concealed tension is noticeable. 
The Dean holds in his hands a pair of druggist’s scales on which 
some paper lies. He has just looked nervously at his watch 
and seems somewhat mechanically to continue with the job at 
hand. 

Dean: Article ‘‘Smiling by the Sales Personnel as an Asset in 


9? 


the Selling of Cosmetics.’’ Half-ounce (tests the paper), paper 
first-rate, journal The Sales Psychologist (looks at a table) 
Journal l-a. Let me see, how many points? (Looks at some 
tables in a book) 8 points. 

Secretary: Is this all for Mr. Dolittle? 

Dean: Yes, how many points has he got on publications in 
total ? 

Secretary: (Adding on a machine) Altogether 19 points. © 

Dean: Good, what does the stimulometer read for him? 

Secretary: (Takes out a little roll, which she opens, and tries 
to read the graph on the roll but seems to be in difficulties) I’m 
sorry, I still can’t figure it out. 

Dean: It’s all right. This is only the first day you have been 
doing the reading. I should have explained how it works. It’s 
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a wonderful invention. (He gets into an entranced mood which 
lifts the tension; speaking more to himself than Mrs. Thorp) 
There really is something to scientific progress. When I com- 
pare the ambiguities of yesterday with today’s precise measure- 
ments. ... There was always such uneasiness about promoting 
some and not promoting others. 

SEcRETARY: (Feeling she has to say something) A lot of 
things have changed since I went to college here. It’s much 
quieter now—fewer classes. 

Dean: Yes, things have changed, and for the better. Think 
what TV has done. When I recall how dull so many lectures 
were, how primitive the presentation—just a teacher talking to 
a class! Today students don’t have to call on their imagination 
any more. TV producers, directors and actors do it all for 
them. They can relax and enjoy the best. Learning without 
thinking—sensory learning, they call it. Real progress! We 
have only to act as a regional distributing center for the TV 
material. We run quiz sections on the shows of course and ad- 
minister examinations which are centrally graded in New York. 
We’re really doing a job. 

SEcRETARY: But the college does offer courses of its own? 

DEAN: We still run some graduate courses and seminars. But 
sometimes I feel we do it more to take care of the old-guard, 
tenure faculty than from any real need. Maybe I exaggerate. 
I don’t know. How do you like the Educational TV shows? 

SEecRETARY: (Embarrassed) I’ve never seen any. Edward, I 
mean my late husband, was in business and somehow it kept 
me away from education. 

Dean: Tell me, Mrs. Thorp, how did you happen to get this 
job? 

Secretary: Professor Fish of the Business School was a friend 
of my husband’s. He thought it would be a good thing for me to 
work and he suggested I take a job with the college. I’d just 
worked a few days in the admissions office when your secretary 
left and I was assigned to you. 

Dean: I think you should watch ED TV programs. They 
keep one in good intellectual shape. 

SecreTary: I sure will. (After a slight pause) I’m so excited 
that we’ll have the film-shooting today on campus. 
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Dean: I’m excited myself; I can hardly wait until it’s over. 
Maestro Plato will pay us a visit here. 

Secretary: Why didn’t you go over and watch the shooting? 

DEAN: Maestro Plato wants only students to watch. He says 
he needs their spontaneous enthusiasm and the presence of fac- 
ulty and administrators might inhibit it. 

SECRETARY: But they have to be quiet while the film’s being 
shot. 

Dean: But the maestro says that nevertheless the enthusiasm 
radiates from them. I think we should kill time by going on 
with our work. Otherwise I’ll get too nervous waiting for 
Maestro Plato. 

SECRETARY: You wanted to explain the stimulometer to me. 

Dean: Yes, the idea of the stimulometer is—(Thunderous ap- 
plause is heard in the distance, drowning out the words of the 
Dean) 

Dean: Now he’ll be here any minute if the students let him. 
(He straightens out his suit and necktie. Secretary puts on some 
lipstick. Voices are heard approaching the room. They be- 
come stronger. A loud knock on the door. The door opens.’ 
Enter Maestro Plato, dressed in the garb of a medieval scholar. 
He is surrounded by his staff, some dressed in all kinds of fancy 
costumes. A few are in business suits, among them his aide, 
Mr. Miller) 

Maestro Puatos (In a flamboyant tone) Clarissime Decane, 
scholarly greetings to you. May I present to you my most illus- 
trious staff, the Dames . . . (His eyes fall upon Mrs. Thorp) 
Your secretary, I presume? (Makes a bow in her direction) 
Greetings, milady. (During this scene with the maestro the 
Dean has stood in a mixture of awe and bewilderment. Finally 
he pulls himself together) 

Dean: Welcome to our humble college. We are so deeply 
honored that you chose our modest campus for the shooting of 
a TV film. Our students were so excited when they heard 
about it. 

Magstro Piato: Your students are wonderful. When they 
were watching the shooting their enthusiasm was deep; at the 
end their applause was thunderous. I can’t help but feel that 
students with such intensity of feeling must be good students, 
nay, excellent students. 
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Dean: Oh, our kids are good kids. How religiously they fol- 
low your appearance on TV !—and their examinations .. . (starts 
to recite) 79% of our students could identify 90% of the dresses, 
both color and shape, in the last 10 performances you gave; 10% 
could identify them (nearly shouts) 100%... . 

Magstro Puato: (Interrupts) Yes, we know_the results. 
Miller, read to the good dean our comparative computations. 

Mier: (Takes out of his brief case a large folder of tables, 
opens one) I have the figures here. Your college has been in 
the upper 15% in identifying the dresses, both shape and color, 
in our last 10 performances. We have here further the break- 
down as to correct identification of shape alone and color alone. 
From now on we will send you the comparative statistics. 

(When the Dean hears the results he starts to beam) 

Dean: I am so gratified to hear how we stack up, so gratified. 
(Continuing proudly) But we drill these kids in our quiz-sec- 
tions after the shows. We all believe firmly in sensory learning. 

Maestro Puato: (Looking sharply at the Dean) How do you 
like our shows? 

DEAN: (Twitching) How can you ask? They are wonder- 
ful, wonderful. .. . (Feeling that he has to give some concrete 
proof) Oh, when I recall your performance on the executive 
branch of the government, for instance. . .. How majestic you 
were as President! My wife said to me if you were to run for 
President she would vote for you on looks alone. 

(Broad smiles appear on the faces of the staff. The maestro 
makes a gesture of contrived modesty ) 

Dean: How wonderful were the figures symbolizing the vari- 
ous departments and agencies! How clever were the costumes! 
How could one ever forget what the problems of these depart- 
ments and agencies were? And the dances... I liked particu- 
larly that one between Treasury and Defense. Her elusive- 
ness—I mean Treasury—Defense’s ardent pursuit and, finally, 
Treasury’s yielding. . . . How could one ever fail to understand 
from here on the problems of defense spending? 

(At this moment somebody enters the room, says something to 
Mr. Miller, who in turn whispers in the ear of Maestro Plato) 

Maestro Puato: I hear that our plane is ready for the take off. 
My pilot tells me that your airfield is very fine. He had no 
difficulties in landing. 
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Dean: We did an extra job of improving it when we heard 
that we would be honored by your visit. ... I hope you and your 
group are coming back some time. 

Maestro Piato: Our visit to your college was a great experi- 
ence for all of us. We certainly will come back some time. (He 
takes the position of a conductor and directs) 

(All sing VALE) 

(Then they turn briskly, the maestro makes a bow and they 
depart) 

(Long silence between the Dean and the Secretary) 

Secretary: It was breath-taking. He is such a good-looking 
man. ... What did he say when he entered and what were they 
singing before they left? It sounded strange. 

Dean: That was Latin. Maestro Plato is a very educated 
man... very educated. 

(Silence) 

SEcRETARY: Should we go back to our work? 

Dean: I think that would be best. It will calm us down. 
What else could one do after such an exciting event? 

SEcRETARY: You wanted to explain the stimulometer to me. 

Dean: Oh, yes. Now you know there always used to be the 
problem of finding out who was a good teacher and who was not. 
We were always uneasy because we had to rely upon unmeasur- 
able impressions. What Professor Crack of Conn. Tech came up 
with was this: 

He found out that when people get agitated as students do 
when they are listening to a good teacher a distinct breathing 
pattern develops. He then constructed an apparatus which 
would catch this breathing pattern and register it on tape. This 
is the stimulometer. We have one in every classroom. There 
are as many tapes in each stimulometer as there are teachers who 
use the room. When a teacher comes into the room he switches 
to his tape and then the reaction to his teaching is registered. 
At the end of the semester we take all the tapes out and are able 
to see how the teachers have done. . . . Now let us see how Do- 
little has been doing. 

(Both are now looking at Dolittle’s tape. Dean writes some- 
thing on a sheet of paper, Secretary follows his doings. Then 
he goes to his desk, opens a book) 
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SEcRETARY: Dean, what are you looking up? What’s the 
book ? 

Dean: What I have to do is to translate the graph into points 
which can be added to those gained through publications. The 
book that does this for us and in general is our Bible for teacher 
grading is ‘‘Scientific Grading of Teachers for all School Levels’’ 
by Professors Pomp and Wind. . . . Now let me see. . . . Dolittle 
gets 11 points. How many points did he have on his publica- 
tions? 

SECRETARY: Nineteen. 

Dean: So this gives him 30 points altogether. 

SEcRETARY: Now will Dolittle be promoted? 

Dean: That depends on what point level the administration 
accepts as basis for promotion. So I don’t know yet about 
Dolittle. ... Who is next? 

SecrRETARY: (Looking at a registry sheet) Mr. Drowsy. 

Dean: Ernest Drowsy ? 

SEcRETARY: Yes, Ernest Drowsy. 

Dean: My dear Mrs. Thorp, Mr. Drowsy is beyond the stage 
where he can be graded or promoted. 

(Seeretary has a puzzled look) 

Dean: He is a man of national fame. It was he who did the 
great study on the Future of Higher Education in America. 
Look at these six large volumes. (Points at six impressive vol- 
umes, conspicuously displayed upon one of the shelves) He got 
$100,000 from the Shrill Foundation for this study, and he came 
to know Mr. Poodle himself quite well. 

SEcRETARY: Who is Mr. Poodle? 

Dean: (Pointing at the oil portrait on the wall) You have 
him before your eyes. 

Secretary: I thought it was a former dean. 

Dean: Deans and presidents are no longer as important as all 
that. Mr. Poodle is... his official title is Vice President of the 
Shrill Foundation in Charge of Grants and Educational Policy. 
But he is the real boss. Now imagine, our Mr. Drowsy is a very 
good friend of his. 

SecrETARY: (In awe) How did he do it? 

Dean: The study Mr. Drowsy made (points again at the six 
volumes) was widely acclaimed. I think Mr. Poodle was very 
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proud of it. It is a marvelous piece. Let me read you the con- 
eluding remarks. (Takes the sixth volume, opens at the last 
page and reads) ‘‘All in all, it can be said that the larger the 
population in our country grows, the greater will be the enrol- 
ment in our schools and colleges, and it can be predicted that all 
variables remaining unchanged the ratio between population 
growth and enrolment will continue as in the past.’ 

Secretary: (Mechanically, and without understanding, re- 
peating) Variables remaining unchanged... . 

Dean: (Assuming that she appreciated the depth of thought 
expressed in the quotation) Isn’t it wonderful? The study 
was worth every penny of the $100,000. 

SECRETARY: What does Mr. Drowsy teach now? 

Dean: Oh, my dear, he doesn’t teach at all. He is our aca- 
demic agent in New York. 

SEcrRETARY: Academie agent, what’s that? 

Dean: An academic agent represents his college or university 
before the foundations in New York .. . the biggest and most 
important is the Shrill Foundation. The academic agent is en- 
gaged in getting money for his institution. Colleges couldn’t 
exist without foundation money. And now our Mr. Drowsy is 
a personal friend of Mr. Poodle (with dramatic emphasis) Vice 
President in Charge of Grants and Educational Policy . . . Mr. 
Drowsy has done wonders for us and (in a whisper) he makes 
more money than President Hortung. 

(Then, as if regretting the confidence, asks in an official voice) 
Who is next? 

SEcRETARY : Eagleton. 

Dean: (In a tone of deep disgust) Eagleton! Not as long 
as I am dean will he ever be promoted. What has he ever done? 
He acts like a moron. Locks himself up in his office for hours 
on end and scribbles pages full of figures and incomprehensible 
formulas. It goes on day after day. 

SecreTary: I have heard of him. A friend of my nephew 
gave an imitation of him once in our house. We were in stitches. 
But he said some of the students seemed to like Eagleton. 

Dean: Must be morons like himself. What I really have 
against him is that he is bad for our public relations. Years 
ago he was approached by the Illuminating Company for a re- 
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search project. Do you know what Eagleton said? You won’t 
believe it. He said he wasn’t a hireling of business, he was 
interested only in fundamental research, (repeats mockingly) 
fundamental research. 

SEcRETARY: That must have been embarrassing for the col- 
lege. 

Dean: Terribly. If it had been up to me, I’d have fired him. 
I don’t think that tenure should protect a man if he antagonizes 
the community. We are all serving the community—all, with- 
out exception. 

(In a calmer voice) Fortunately our Mr. Peabody became 
the fair-haired boy of Mr. Trapp, the man in charge of research 
at the Illuminating Company, and straightened things out for us. 
But no Rotary luncheon passes without Mr. Trapp teasing me 
about Eagleton. Trapp and I are both Rotarians. He does it 
in a friendly way of course. Let’s go on to the next. 

(Secretary has been going through a file, takes out a paper, 
looks at it, is for a moment undecided, then says timidly) 

SecrETARY: I have an article here by Mr. Eagleton. 

Dean: (Annoyed) An article by Eagleton? What’s it 
called? 

SecRETARY: (Reads) ‘‘Some Thoughts on a Unified Field 
Theory.’’ 

Dean: Let me see it. (Mockingly) ‘‘Some Thoughts.’’ After 
years of doing nothing, ‘‘Some Thoughts.’’ It’s ridiculous. 
(Looks at the paper again) From the International Journal of 
Theoretical Physics—not even a good American magazine. I 
guess I don’t even have a rating for it in my handbook. It’s 
preposterous. Six pages ... the whole article. 

(Telephone rings. The Secretary takes the call) 

Secretary: Dean Sharp’s Office. (Assuming a reverential 
tone) Yes, sir, just a moment. (To the Dean) The President 
wants to talk to you. 

(Dean takes the ’phone) 

Dean: Hallo. 

(Listens. He gets more and more upset) 

Dean: No. . . . Poodle resigned! Is it official? Oh, Drowsy 
just called you. ... What did you say the new man’s name was? 
Sandhurst? Never heard of him. Does Drowsy know the new 
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man? ... He doesn’t... . Sandhurst has already called together 
all the academic agents... . Why so fast? He’s criticized past 
educational policies. ... My God, Drowsy may be compromised ; 
he was too close to Poodle. ... I agree with you. There is no 
alternative but to recall him. ... May I tell you something? I 
really never cared too much about Drowsy... . I think he was 
grossly overrated. ... You know how it is—I never wanted to say 
anything to other people. ... They all were raving about Drowsy. 
... Oh, you felt the same way yourself. ... It was obvious to 
any intelligent man. ... We’ll have to get together and see whom 
we can send. ... We should see how the wind is blowing before 
we make our choice. .. . Yes, it’s quite a blow. . . . Good-bye. 

(Dean goes over to where the oil painting is hanging, looks at 
Poodle for a moment or two, takes the painting down, turns it to 
the wall) 

SECRETARY: (Having followed his doings) Is it very bad? 

Dean: Plenty! What will happen to us now? But they 
can’t cut us off from the foundation money... . No, they can’t. 
We are not responsible for Drowsy being Poodle’s friend. We 
are not owned by Drowsy. 

(He goes through various stages from extreme pessimism to a 
forced optimism ) 

Dean: It will be all right. We’ll send Sandhurst a telegram 
congratulating him on his appointment and pledging our full 
support for his efforts to remodel higher education. That’s what 
we'll do. If only we just knew exactly what his educational 
philosophy is.... (Ponders) 

(Suddenly the door is torn open. The President walks ‘n 
briskly, a sheet of paper in his hands) 

PRESIDENT: Do we have on the faculty a fellow by the name of 
Eagleton? 

Dean: What has he done? Has he killed somebody? Oh, 
gosh, I knew he’d do something terrible. . . . 

PRESIDENT: He has won the Nobel Prize. (Reads from the 
telegram in his hands) ‘‘—for his outstanding contribution 
toward a unified field theory. .. .’’ 

(The three look at each other) 

(Curtain falls) 








THOSE EDUCATIONAL METHODS... ! 


WILLIAM McK. WRIGHT 
DEAN OF MEN, BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 


E in education, for the past 20 years, have been reading 

of, studying about and propounding a variety of compara- 
tively new and startling educational methods claimed to be sci- 
entifically valid and reliable. Many of these educational meth- 
ods are reported to ‘‘cure all ills’’ in learning for students and 
teaching for educators, along with producing for the world 
better scientists, lawyers, doctors and ‘‘Indian Chiefs.’’ It 
further seems that an attempt is being made to use these methods 
to the exclusion of such methods as have been traditionally used 
for communication between educator and student such as lec- 
ture, drill, memorization and the like. I have found, as many 
another educator has found, that one particular educational 
method used to the exclusion of others makes teaching and 
learning very dull indeed. No one method would seem to be a 
panacea but there are many combinations of methods which aid 
educators and learners in doing their respective jobs better. 
The best combination of course will depend upon the knowledge 
and abilities of individual educators and upon the needs and 
interests of the group of individual learners an educator meets 
twice or three times each week during an academic course. 

With this in mind I would like to present an educational 
method about which I am quite excited. I do not mean to present 
this method as a panacea but I do mean to present it for what 
it may be worth, used in conjunction with other equally valid 
and reliable educational methods. 

The one of ‘‘those educational methods . . .’’ to which I refer 
is role-playing. Role-playing, for our purposes here, is an edu- 
cational method in which three or more people act out a human 
relations situation, the object of which is the demonstration 
and observation of the behavior involved in that situation by 
these people, the clarification and evalution of that behavior, 
and the practice and development of behavior more akin to the 
social mores or context of a given culture or of a given time in 
history. 
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This definition assumes that behavior, with respect to present 
human relations situations, is largely dependent upon learned 
facts and life experiences. Facts and experiences in and of 
themselves do us little good unless they can be utilized effectively 
for purposes of realizing satisfactorily the goals we hope to at- 
tain. The educator many times wishes students to learn facts 
and understand experiences in such a way that these will both 
become an integral part of their education. 

Through the use of role-playing, the educator is enabled to 
observe how well the facts gleaned from books and lectures and 
related experiences are integrated into a meaningful whole for 
practical application, rather than being just information learned 
for the purpose of passing a course or receiving a college degree. 
The dual experience gained from the acting out or demonstra- 
tion and from the observation of the acting out or demonstra- 
tion by other students, which role-playing facilitates, provides 
opportunity for enriched learning from the standpoint of the 
personal involvement of all students in that learning. If this 
is what an educator is seeking, role-playing may aid him greatly. 

The clarification and evaluation mentioned occurs through 
discussion by the class of the demonstration and observation 
with regard to the roles portrayed in relation to the information 
covered for any given assignment. Through this clarification 
of the behavior of students playing roles and evaluation of the 
total role-playing demonstration, a skillful educator can help 
students integrate the information with their own behavior. 
Role-playing seems to lend itself well to subjects concerned with 
human relations. For instance students may be motivated 
through role-playing to enjoy the factual material of political 
science as well as to become interested in political or governmen- 
tal organization, in personal civic responsibilities such as voting 
or even in becoming one of the legislators of our country. If an 
educator is interested in the possibility of this kind of motivating 
implement, role-playing might well be used to aid him in giving 
students added incentive and motivating force. 

The practice and development of behavior is extremely im- 
portant in deriving full benefit from the method. Assuming 
that demonstration, observation, clarification and evaluation 
have already occurred, and assuming that certain deviations 
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from a desired sequence of events occurred during the role- 
playing, the class and educator could decide to replay the situ- 
ation, with special attention being given to correcting the role- 
playing sequence at points where the deviations occurred. Once 
students have become able to complete a situation without ‘‘se- 
rious error,’’ the educator can be fairly sure that the material 
learned is likely not just a mechanically stagnant series of bits 
of information. Rather it is more likely to be a significant part 
of the thinking of students to which they can more easily refer 
in years to come because of having experienced the use of the 
information. If an educator is interested in this kind of ‘‘living- 
learning,’’ he might well consider role-playing as one educational 
method to be used along with others of his choosing. 

Role-playing as we have defined it can be utilized by educators 
as an aid to students for the integration of factual materials 
(Example [) and as an aid to preparing students to meet ‘‘on- 
the-job’’ human relations situations which might arise in the 
future (Examples II and III). An educator who wishes to use 
role-playing needs no special training. As with other educa- 
tional methods, however, this method would be used more effec- 
tively if preceded by participation in, observation of or reading 
about role-playing. 

Both of these general uses of role-playing are meant to deal 
with the type of situation mentioned in each on a superficial 
level of personal involvement. Like any other educational 
method, role-playing needs competent leadership in order to 
be effective. The educator using role-playing for the first type 
of situation indicated might be any faculty member who has 
the ability to keep his class discussion on an objective yet friendly 
plane (Example I). This ability might be exemplified by the 
way in which an educator encourages students to express their 
own opinions pertaining to factual materials and at the same 
time respect the varying opinions of other students in the class. 
The educator using role-playing for the second type of situation 
indicated might be a faculty advisor or administrator who has 
been asked for advice with regard to coming job interviews or 
who wishes to set up a residence hall counselor training program 
(Examples II and III). In this situation the educator would 
need to be objective in his dealings with students as well as to 
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have some background knowledge of the area in which he was 
advising through role-playing. 

There are other variations of role-playing such as individual 
role-playing, in which a person acts out and reacts to situations 
without the help of another (i.e., the politician practicing his 
speech in a closed room), and two-person role-playing, in which 
two persons react to one another in a given situation minus the 
reactions of any observer (i.e., the student ‘‘sitting in the Dean’s 
chair’’ and the Dean playing the role of the student so that the 
student may better understand the administration of a college 
regulation about which he has some question). On the deeper 
personal involvement level there is the psychotherapeutic varia- 
tion which can range from two-person to group role-playing as 
concerning problems basic to a person’s personality structure 
and can be used for training counselors and therapists and for 
actual therapy with patients. 

I mentioned in the second paragraph of this article that I 
was quite excited about the method of role-playing. I seem to 
share this feeling with many industrial and business firms, which 
use role-playing in their training programs, as well as elemen- 
tary schools, junior and senior high schools, colleges and gradu- 
ate schools, which use role-playing quite effectively in such classes 
as children’s literature, civics, sociology, psychology, communi- 
cation, retailing, ethnology, personnel administration and guid- 
ance and counseling. The Air Force ROTC course in Leadership 
Training, to cite one of national] significance, uses role-playing 
and has a special section in its student manual on the subject. 

The main purpose of this article is to inform educators of 
this different teaching and learning method and to urge that it 
and other educational methods be used to supplement those 
now more commonly used. Further I wish to suggest to educa- 
tors that they consider seriously the possibilities of' educa- 
tional methods other than the ‘‘old standbys’’ which tradition 
seems to have given to our educational system as ‘‘cure-alls,’’ 
and request that they not miss these possibilities because of 
‘professional procrastination.’’ It is my feeling that, as stu- 
dents and their needs change, we educators must be flexible 
enough in our teaching methods to meet these changes and be 
able to educate either because of or in spite of them. The more 
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usable and effective educational tools we can master, the more 
prepared we will be for the coming surge of students and the 
coming search for knowledge. 


Example I 


A political science class had been studying the process by 
which a bill is passed through the Congress of the United States. 
In order to test the effectiveness of his teaching and the under- 
standing of his students, an educator chose to use role-playing 
before an examination period. He assigned roles to as many 
class members as he and the class felt necessary for effective 
role-playing, with such roles as the Senator from California, the 
Reading Clerk of the Senate, the Congressman from New York, 
the Speaker of the House, the Tally Clerk of the House, ete. 
Between the time of the assignment and the next class period, 
those to whom roles had been assigned had an opportunity to 
become acquainted with how a Senator, Congressman, Tally 
Clerk, ete., usually perform their responsibilities during the 
passage of a bill as well as what procedures are necessary for 
the bill to be brought up for vote, passed and made a law or re- 
jected. Those to whom roles had not been assigned had an op- 
portunity to observe the demonstration in terms of both pro- 
cedures and behavior. 

During the class period and role-playing the bill was presented 
before both the House of Representatives and the Senate and 
passed or rejected. In a sense the bill was processed ‘‘before 
the very eyes’’ of the students. 

Discussion of the procedures ensued, and if the proper se- 
quence was not followed, this discussion after role-playing gave 
opportunity for the necessary clarification and evaluation. The 
sequence was replayed in the light of changes that were thought 
necessary. 


Example II 


A group of graduating students, majoring in business admin- 
istration, asked the advice of their faculty advisor with regard 
to job interviews scheduled for the next month. The advisor 
thought the use of role-playing would help them approach with 
some experience and confidence these scheduled interviews. 
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After certain introductory remarks as to the future employers, 
their firms, policies, ete., the advisor assigned to the students 
the roles of either employer or applicant for employment. After 
short interviews had been role-played and discussion involving 
the observers had taken place, the students exchanged roles and 
role-played again. In effect, each student had the opportunity 
to play himself and learn his effect upon the ‘‘employer’’ as well 
as ‘‘put himself in the shoes’’ of the employer and observe his 
fellow students playing the same roles. Upon the clarification 
and evaluation of behavior, replaying these situations could take 
place to correct any ‘‘undesirable’’ behavior which might be ob- 
served. 


Example III 


A Dean of Men, for a number of years, had found his residence 
hall program rather ineffective as a result of lack of experience 
on the part of his undergraduate counselors. In revising his 
program he enlisted the help of his counselors, who realized their 
shortcomings, in training those students who would take their 


places the next academic year. Use was made of role-playing 
by way of the counselors taking the roles of ‘‘ problem students”’ 
in the dormitory and the other students taking the roles of 
counselors. Such situations as the breaking of dormitory 
‘‘noise’’ regulations, the infraction of college or city regula- 
tions, the lack of money, the choice of fraternity, a death in the 
student’s family, failure in academic work, ete., were role- 
played and discussion of ‘‘what was done’’ vs. ‘‘what could or 
should have been done’’ followed. Through clarification and 
evaluation of the role-playing the counselors and students were 
more fully aware of the manner in which a counselor’s responsi- 
bilities might be carried out as well as their own effectiveness in 
dealing with these responsibilities. Upon any sign that behavior 
was deviating too far from that necessary for a residence hall 
counselor, the situation would be replayed until behavior was 
more acceptable to both the student and the Dean. 





THREE SHORTCOMINGS OF STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES 


HERBERT STROUP 
DEAN OF STUDENTS, BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


T the present time the three major shortcomings of student 
activities appear to be its submergence in trivialities, its 
vapid sentimentality and its compelling provincialism in ideas. 
The submergence of student activities in trivialities is in part 
a reflection of the general attitude and practice of the modern 
university. Although the catalogue statements of purposes are 
lofty indeed and inspire on the part of many laymen a blind trust 
in the efficacy of higher education, it is well known to those who 
inhabit the academic community regularly that much that passes 
for ‘‘higher’’ education is scarcely worthy of the appellation. 
Higher education not only has become infected with the disease 
of overspecialization and professionalization to a degree that 
threatens health; it also has taken on the intellectual fat of a 
monumental factualism which confuses pedantry with scholar- 
ship. This overemphasis upon cold, clear ‘‘objectivity’’ has led 
in many instances to an overworked concern with academic trivia. 
Oftentimes the shuffling and reshuffling of trivialities of know- 
ledge have been termed research, which calls to mind a character- 
ization by the late Professor Carl Becker: ‘‘ Research, carried on 
by professors secure in their tenure and under no obligation to 
concern themselves with the social significance of learning and 
teaching, tends to run into a barren antiquarianism, as harmless 
and diverting, and just about as socially useful, as crossword 
puzzles or contract bridge.’ 

Much of this same concern with trivialities has been de- 
veloped—often proudly—in student activities programs. To the 
degree to which student activities reflects the curricular con- 
cerns of the university it has often simply mirrored the profes- 
sorial delight with minor details of knowledge. In social pro- 
grams it is increasingly common that educators stress the great 
values of proper attire, proper speech, ‘‘tea-cup etiquette,’’ the 
‘*suecessful meeting’’ (meaning commonly that no profoundly 
challenging ideas or interests were expressed). All too often it 
is Dale Carnegie rather than Thoreau who rules the roost in the 
slickest of student activities programs. 

1 Carl L. Becker, ‘‘ Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way of 
Life,’’ Vantage Books, New York, 1955, p. 64. 
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Moreover, the organization and conduct of student govern- 
ment regularly reflect an overly conscientious attention given to 
minutiae of rules and regulations. Some student government 
leaders are more fearful of violating Robert’s ‘‘Rules of Order’’ 
than they are of stifling a genuinely intellectual idea or pro- 
gram. The devotion expressed to motions, the keeping of the 
minutes, roll calls, inter-parliamentary and intra-parliamentary 
relations and so forth has tended in many quarters to stultify 
the formally stated functions of student government and has 
made of the high objectives of the student personnel movement a 
sham and a deception. 

But one of the chief aims of the university is to provide stu- 
dents with aid in developing the power of using abstractions in 
a way that will enable them to meet a variety of conditions 
and problems. This view has been well stated by Alfred North 
Whitehead: 


For those whose formal education is prolonged beyond 
the school age, the University course or its equivalent is 
the great period of generalization. The spirit of generaliza- 
tion should dominate a University .... A well-planned Uni- 
versity course is a wide sweep of generality. I do not mean 
to say that it should be abstract in the sense of divorce from 
conerete fact, but that concrete fact should be studied as il- 
lustrating the scope of general ideas .... Whatever be the de- 
tail with which you cram the student, the chance of his meet- 
ing in afterlife exactly that detail is almost infinitesimal ; 
and if he does meet it, he will probably have forgotten what 
you taught him about it .... The function of a University 
is to enable you to shed details in favor of principles.” 


A fundamental question that must be asked of student activities 
is: To what extent does student acivities assist students in gain- 
ing the power of abstraction? Admittedly, at present it con- 
tributes relatively little, although its potential is great. 

Again student activities has often been softly sentimental in 
its organization and implementation. Perhaps this characteristic 
reflects in part the ‘‘finishing school’’ concept of higher educa- 
tion which has become dominant even in the curricular aspects 
of some institutions of higher learning. By this concept the 
student is not prepared for participation in the full life of the 


2 Alfred North Whitehead, ‘‘The Aims of Education and Other Essays,’’ 
Macmillan, 1929, pp. 41-42. 
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community, but for some ‘‘country club”’ style of life in which 
the rougher, more tragic and demanding aspects of ‘‘real’’ life 
are repressed in favor of a stylized, sophisticated, aristocratic 
notion of the core of existence. No wonder that some educators. 
speak of ‘‘reai’’ life only when they refer to the tougher, more 
frustrating, less sentimental phases of the individual’s role in 
society! Higher education, including student activities, then, 
has become to some degree an escape from the full requirements 
of life, and escape for four years from the sterner demands of a 
sometimes merciless and impersonal society.* 

Student activities as presently constituted in most universities 
is expressive of an earlier period of American society and higher 
education. It reflects the activities of upper-class, leisure-enjoy- 
ing young men and women, with fairly adequate family support, 
who fail to find in essentially rural surroundings the kinds of 
companionship and activities which suit their needs. But the 
university population of today is a strikingly different group in 
a largely different environment. The development of mass edu- 
cation on the university plane has inevitably brought into the 
university a collection of students who represent other than 
upper-class statuses. The students are in the main from the 
middle class, bringing with them the various restraints and 
aspirations of their class. By and large, they do not possess the 
leisure time of their scholastic predecessors. Most American 
college students work regularly to support themselves—some in 
full, most only in part. They do not have the time to give to 
student activities as students formerly did. They are faced 
constantly with bread-and-butter concerns as well as with the 
desire to secure advanced education. Also, the number of home- 
resident students in the university creates a condition for uni- 
versity participation which older generations did not know. To- 
day many students must leave the university each day as soon 
as classes are finished in order either to work or to assume home 
responsibilities of one kind or another. For example married 
students, who are today more numerous than in the past, clearly 
require a different type of student activities program for their 
satisfactions than has been traditional. Moreover the fact that 

3 The faculty report on ‘‘the new program’’ at Amherst makes this point 


with effectiveness: Gail Kennedy, editor Education at Amherst: The New 
Program, Harper, New York, 1955, pp. 120-121. 
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the bulk of students today attend universities in urban centers 
which offer a plethora of non-curricular activities is generally 
not sufficiently recognized as a significant aspect of collegiate 
life so far as the planning and organization of student activities 
are concerned. Thus student activities has maintained a genial, 
historically limited, sentimental conception of its place in the 
modern university. 

Finally, student activities has been surprisingly provincial in 
its awareness of its role in the university and community. For 
example it has generally failed adequately to re-evaluate its uni- 
versity and community function in the light of the tremendous 
changes which have developed in recreation in America. The 
following facts help create the social setting in which student 
activities must undertake its evaluation. Americans spent $4.3 
billion for recreation in 1929 and over $12 billion in 1955, ac- 
cording to the National Income Division of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. About 70 per cent of this latter amount was spent 
on such ‘‘passive’’ activities as books, magazines, newspapers, 


admissions to theaters and sports, radio and television purchases 


and repairs. The remainder bought toys, sports equipment, 
flowers, memberships in clubs and fraternal organizations, etc. 
This total sum does not include the almost $12 billion spent on 
vacation travel in 1955, nor the $7 billion spent on do-it-yourself- 
hobbies (there were 12 million home workshops in 1955), nor the 
$28 billion spent in the same year on automobiles and their up- 
keep. And so it goes. The size of America’s recreation industry 
is one of the most unrecognized and unappreciated aspects of 
current living. 

But the fact that the recreational habits of Americans have 
drastically changed within a period of decades has not had a 
serious impact upon the minds of educators responsible for 
student activities in the universities. Today’s programs of 
student activities appear to a striking degree to be much the 
same that grandfather knew. ‘. ie failure of educators to de- 
velop new insights into the distinctive manner in which student 
activities might today serve college students (already weighed 
heavily down with the impact of the mass media of an urban 
recreationalism) is an indication of only one of the bases on 
which reconsideration of the nature and function of student 
activities must be seen. 
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For example, in connection with the provincialism of student 
activities and the rapid rise of recreation, it may be well to ask 
whether the university does not have a rightful place for a pro- 
gram. which gives critically intelligent students an opportunity 
to develop new forms of small group behavior which might 
counteract some of the deleterious effects of mass recreational- 
ism? And what might such effects be? Charles Siepmann sum- 
marizes some as follows: 

Mass media inevitably lend themselves to false flattery 

‘of the masses, to the excitation of mob emotions and mass 

hysteria. In a society that cherishes individuality and at 

the same time when, through lack of educational opportu- 
nity, the majority are still intellectually semiliterate, such 
propaganda can imperil the whole movement toward cul- 
tural enlightenment. The virtues of individuality become 
obscured as suspicion attaches to those insights of the privi- 
leged minority that were in many instances defective only 
in that they were not available to all. The temptation is 
ever present to treat mass audiences as group entities rather 
than as individuals, each claiming a respect and due regard 
for his distinctive and separate personality.* 
Thus, student activities, rather than being dominated by limited 
views of its function inherited from a prior period in American 
history, might well seek to experiment with group forms in 
which ‘‘group entities’’ and ‘‘individuals’’ are creatively under- 
stood and adjusted through the application of intelligence to 
group designs. 

The provincialism of student activities in relation to recre- 
ationalism is only one illustration of the limited outlook and 
practice of much of student activities. Other examples are: 
the fiercely held arithmetical conception of democracy, the social 
escapism of the older university orientation, the quick accept- 
ance of the need for rebelliousness on the part of adolescents, 
the ready antagonism of students toward administrators as a 
reflection of traditional citizen attitude toward government. 

In commenting upon the shortcomings of present-day student 
activities, it has been my intention to maintain what probably 
is the basic requirement of comment in this area: to assert 
idealism without illusions and to assert realism without cynicism. 

4 Charles A. Siepmann, ‘‘ Radio, Television, and Society,’’ Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1951, pp. 175-176. 





SMALL COLLEGES—AN UNTAPPED RESOURCE 


ALFRED T. HILL 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
THE COUNCIL FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SMALL COLLEGES 


HE most critical problem facing higher education in America 

today is how to win ‘“‘the battle of the bulge’’—in enrollments. 
This has two related problems: how to prepare and pay enough 
of the right kind of teachers‘and how to maintain high academic 
standards without falling into the trap of mass production 
methods to handle greatly increased numbers. 

OPERATION EXPANSION! . . . this was the title Mr. Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., former chairman of the board of the General 
Motors Corporation, used for an article in College and Unwersity 
Business of April, 1956. 

‘*T feel that the educational industry . . . is not planning as 
aggressively as it should,’’ said Mr. Sloan. ‘‘It is not look- 
ing forward to the next ten years to meet the great expan- 


sion of the market that it must meet unless we are going to 
reduce the general level of education in this country... . 


That’s exactly contrary to what business does. Business is 
looking forward toward expansion and development. It 
seems to me that the educational industry .. . is not plan- 
ning big enough.’’ 


At the time when Mr. Sloan expressed this thought, he had not 
heard of the Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges be- 
cause it had not come into existence. Six months later—if he 
had surveyed the educational panorama—he would have discov- 
ered a group of 53 small colleges from 28 states dedicated to ex- 
pansion. One of the purposes of the newly formed Council 
according to its constitution was ‘‘the conservation and improve- 
ment of existing educational resources toward the end of pro- 
viding additional and better educational opportunities for all 
American youth.’’ 

Mr. Sloan is not without company in his concern over the short 
and long-range future of higher education. WILL THE COL- 
LEGES BLOW THEIR TOPS? asks Mr. Peter F. Drucker in 
Harper’s Magazine of August, 1956. In his alarm over our 
‘‘explosion in enrollments,’’ Mr. Drucker sends up rockets of 
distress. ‘‘If we transform our college system into a predomi- 
nantly non-residential one, we can get by during the next fifteen 
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or twenty years with an additional ten to fifteen billion dollars 
or so for buildings and equipment. If, however, we try to stick 
to our present, predominantly residential system with its sleep- 
ing, eating, and recreational facilities, we may have to spend 
forty to forty-five billion dollars during the same period. The 
astronomical quality of these figures takes on a semblance of 
reality when you consider that facilities for five million addi- 
tional students represents twice as much as all the college plants 
that have been built in America since Harvard was founded in 
1636.”’ 

The views of Mr. Sloan and Mr. Drucker are shared by the 
Honorable Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. In his address at the Thirty- 
Ninth Meeting of the American Council on Education last 
October, Mr. Folsom identified a three-dimensional problem in 
education—quantity, quality, and ‘‘currency.’’ With respect to 
quantity alone he pointed out that, ‘‘In this country in 1954 
almost twice as many children were born as in 1934. ... Our 
educational system from kindergarten through college is strain- 
ing today to meet the needs of the largest student enrollment in 
history, but in the years ahead the number of children seeking 
admission to all levels of education will continue to increase very 
sharply. By 1970, for instance, the number of young persons seek- 
ing higher education will be at least doubled, perhaps tripled.’’ 

Industry, foundations, government, and the public at large 
are of course vitally interested in any available untapped re- 
sources to meet the crisis. It is obviously sensible to take fifty 
small colleges already in existence and add to their libraries, 
strengthen their faculties, equip their laboratories, and build 
them up to the point of doubling their size within five years. 

The efforts of these colleges—even though small in size and 
small in number—will be greatly strengthened by the general 
support of the joint public service program of the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education and the Advertising Council of 
America in alerting the country to the importance of higher edu- 
cation in all areas and in all strata of society. Their position 
will be still further supported by the efforts of the President’s 
Committee for Education Beyond the High School to discover 
the needs and resources for education on a nation-wide basis. 
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It is little wonder that a group of colleges not fortunate enough 
to benefit by some of the large recent grants from corporations 
and foundations should get together to ask the question: What 
can we do to improve ourselves in order to take our part more 
effectively in these critical times? 

These were the circumstances which motivated Dr. K. Duane 
Hurley, President of Salem College, Salem, West Virginia, to 
refer to a substantial number of institutions which had not yet 
achieved regional accreditation as the ‘‘forgotten colleges’’ and 
to describe their plight as being caught in a ‘‘vicious circle’’— 
you can’t get money without accreditation and you can’t get ac- 
ereditation without money. 

This was the situation which inspired President Hurley to 
send an invitation to these colleges to meet last April in Chicago. 
His invitation, incidentally, included some questions to the col- 
leges—what their present standing and recognition were aside 
from regional accreditation ; what they needed in order to achieve 
regional accreditation ; how long they had been in existence and 
with what special services; and what their capital and operating 
positions were. 

This invitation brought an immediate response resulting in a 
meeting which was sparked by the inspiration and guided by the 
wisdom of Dr. Theodore A. Distler, Executive Director of the 
Association of American Colleges; Dr. William K. Selden, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Commission on Accrediting; 
Dr. Frank H. Sparks and Mr. Robert E. Wilson, both Directors 
of the Council for Financial Aid to Education, and representa- 
tives of regional associations acting informally as consultants. 
It was largely their enthusiasm and encouragement which pro- 
moted action leading to the organization of the Council for the 
Advancement of Small Colleges. According to its constitution, 
‘‘This is a voluntary group dedicated to improvement of inde- 
pendent colleges of arts and sciences. These colleges are officially 
committed to an active program for early acceptance into their 
regional associations.’’ 

A paraphrased list includes these six statements of their 
purposes for organization: (1) conservation and improvement 
of existing.educational resources; (2) programs for critical self- 
evaluation and improvement; (3) promotion of understanding 
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and support by natural constituencies; (4) cultivation of interest 
and support of all organizations and individuals which can ren- 
der material assistance to the advancement of member colleges; 
(5) preservation and extension of the unique contribution of each 
member college to the good of its own constituency and to the na- 
tion as a whole; (6) establishment and maintenance of an ef- 
‘fective liaison with the various regional associations. 

Now it should be observed that this list of purposes makes it 
clear that this is not a pressure group but a service group. The 
important phrases are ‘‘improvement of existing resources,’’ 
‘‘eritical self-evaluation,’’ ‘‘natural constituencies,’’ ‘‘extension 
of unique contributions,’’ and ‘‘effective liaison.’’ 

Nothing is said about accrediting the non-accredited college. 
Not a word is mentioned about professional fund raising. There 
is no note of complacency on the one hand or of complaint or 
criticism on the other—nor was there any such attitude evident 
among the presidents of these colleges who met in Chicago last 
April. Their outlook might be summarized in these words: 
‘‘There is clearly a national quantitative problem of too-many- 
students-not-enough-colleges. There is also clearly a national 
qualitative problem of what to teach and how to teach it in our 
colleges. How can we be most helpful in the solution of these 
problems?’’ It is this spirit of self-help in order to help others 
that has motivated the colleges of C.A.S8.C. ever since their day 
of organization as a group with mutual interests. Regional ac- 
ereditation is regarded not as an end in itself but as a milestone 
on the road of progress. Financial support is regarded not as 
a policy of ‘‘me-too-ism’’ but rather something which will follow 
naturally in the wake of progress toward a worthy goal. 

Having decided that more could be accomplished collectively 
than individually and having identified six purposes for organi- 
zation, as a common denominator, these colleges next asked them- 
selves, ‘‘Who should belong to this group? All non-regionally 
accredited institutions listed in the Office of Education’s Direc- 
tory? If not, then where should the line be drawn?’’ 

Five criteria were established for membership: (1) a four- 
year arts and sciences program leading to the baccalaureate de- 
gree; (2) eredits accepted by one or more of the following: state 
department of education, state university, and three regionally 
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accredited institutions at the graduate or undergraduate level; 
(3) no tax support; (4) non-profit corporate structure; and (5) 
official commitment to a program consistent with regional accred- 
itation. 

The result is that the Council now lists a charter membership 
of fifty-three colleges in 28 states. Their distribution by ac- 
creditation region is as follows: Middle States 3; New England 
9; North Central 29; Northwestern 2; Southern 8; and Western 
2. Their distribution of enrollment runs from five with less than 
100 to three with more than 1000 with an average of 500. There 
are 46 co-educational colleges. There are 38 either church-re- 
lated or non-denominational but with a strong religious emphasis. 
There are 15 with no church affiliation. 

Now what is the story of these colleges as a group? What is 
their claim for serious consideratién by regional associations, by 
philanthropic foundations, by large corporations, by other edu- 
cational associations, by the American public? Simply this—in 
a day when Mr. Sloan calls for expansion, when Mr. Drucker 
talks about an explosion in college enrollments, when Mr. Folsom 
identifies a three-dimensional national problem as characterized 
by ‘‘quantity, quality, and currency,’’ these colleges represent an 
important untapped resource. Most of them could double their 
enrollments in the next five or ten years, some could triple. 
Furthermore, their programs would be improved by this expan- 
sion. And, still furthermore, they could retain their most im- 
portant asset—the advantages adhering to education in a small 
college. 

Those who are alerting the country to the educational crisis 
will welcome the news that fifty-three small colleges have pooled 
their efforts in order to be of help in this situation. These col- 
leges are confident that potential benefactors will capitalize on 
this opportunity to help those who help themselves. 

But to look at the problem from an even more practical point 
of view, what would happen if these institutions representing 
a total capitalization of over 65 million dollars, a total enrollment 
of more than 25,000 students, a total annual operating budget 
of 15 million dollars, an average age of 58 years, and a potential 
expansion to two or three times their present size were allowed 
to die? It has been estimated that at the present building prices 
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it would cost the country about ten times as much to replace 
these institutions as it would to build them up to the standards 
for regional accreditation. It does not take a professional econo- 
omist to draw the right conclusion from these facts nor a Sher- 
lock Holmes to discover the clues to the solution of the problem. 

A reasonable question at this point might well be: Why have 
these colleges not already received recognition by their regional 
associations? The answers to this question are relative and 
varied: because of the number and variety of colleges in 
C.A.S.C.; because of regional differences in criteria; and because 
of some clear and tangible weaknesses. 

But let the presidents of these colleges speak for themselves: 

‘In order to qualify for regional accreditation,’’ writes a col- 
lege president from the South, ‘‘we need a new library, the addi- 
tion of a number of Ph.D’s, an upgrading of salaries, and an 
endowment of at least $300,000.’’ 

‘“We were turned down for regional accreditation because 
we needed ‘additional financial resources,’’’ says a president 
from the Midwest. ‘‘There was no particular objection to or 
weakness found in our educational program.’’ 

‘‘The major problems to be solved before acceptance by the 
regional accreditation association are to secure funds to provide 
more and better laboratory equipment, better library services, 
additional staff in certain fields.’’ This is the statement of 
the president of a small New England college. 

‘‘Our main obstacles to regional accreditation are low faculty 
salaries and a new library,’’ says the president of a college on 
the West Coast. 

On the other hand corporations and foundations have told 
these colleges that in order to deserve and receive financial sup- 
port, they must first give evidence of support from their own 
alumni, be able to show they are operating under sound manage- 
ment, are utilizing their space to the fullest extent, are taking 
advantage of every opportunity for economy, are having the ~ 
courage to perform educational experiments, and are conduct- 
ing education in adherence to the highest values of life. 

Here are some colorful examples of colleges showing their 
ability to live up to these requirements. 

The president of a college on the West Coast reports that when 
the national average of alumni giving is 20%, his score is 35%. 
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The president of a college in New England answers the chal- 
lenge of good management by reporting that in a four-year 
period he has doubled his enrollment, doubled his endowment, 
and doubled his total assets. Was this done at the expense of 
faculty salaries? No. His faculty salaries were increased by 
50% per capita during the same period. He is now starting 
a building program to double his enrollment again in an area 
where other institutions are turning away students. 

In answer to the question of utilization of space a president 
in the East boasts that in his college ‘‘the seats never grow cold.’’ 
He operates a day session, a night session, and then a twilight 
session for 900 teachers between 4: 30 and 6:30 P.M. 

In response to the question of capitalizing on every oppor- 
tunity for self-help a president from the Northwest writes that 
he expects to save $50,000 in the construction of a new library, 
thanks to the labor of students who worked in cooperation with 
union labor at much lower wages. 

With respect to the question of daring to follow the path of 
educational experiment one college offers the bachelor’s degree 
in three years without skimping on time. Another is breaking 


new ground in the fields of behavioral studies, teacher prepara- 
tion, group counseling, and student responsibility. 

In the area of moral values a college in the greater New York 
area says, ‘‘Our claim for existence is that we are a four-year 
liberal arts college with a distinctive Christian philosophy of 
education .. . not something we merely advertise but actually a 
fact.’’ 


And so it goes. On the one hand, these colleges need libraries, 
laboratories, stronger faculties, and most of all money. On the 
other hand, they have leadership, tradition, personnel, plant, 
and many other assets both tangible and intangible. The prob- 
lem is to bring their weaknesses up to match their strengths 
so that they can fulfill their true potentialities. 

Dr. William K. Selden, Executive Secretary of the National 
Commission on Accrediting, has drawn some comparisons be- 
tween a group of small fully accredited colleges and a group of 
non-regionally accredited colleges. He found that aside from 
their regional status the similarities between the two groups 
were more striking than the differences. Their enrollments were |. 
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approximately the same—less than 400 students apiece; the 
majority were church-related ; they were predominantly non-tax- 
supported; their average age was 75 years; they were distributed 
on a wide geographic basis; their greatest problems were finan- 
cial. Of special interest was the fact that 28 of the small ac- 
eredited colleges had received accreditation between 1951 and 
1955. Another point of special interest was the fact that during 
this four-year period the small accredited colleges had increased 
their enrollment by 14.2% compared with only 3.8% for a group 
of 38 independent colleges with enrollments of 13,000 and over, 
and/or recipients of $1 million grants from the Ford Foundation.’ 

Now what have the member colleges of the Council done to 
improve themselves? 

Last August they held a one-week workshop on the campus of 
Nasson College in Springvale, Maine. This event was attended 
by over 100 college administrators, consultants, and speakers. 
It was partially supported by grants from corporations. The 
theme was ‘‘What a Small Liberal Arts College Ought to Be’’ 
with four sub-headings: curriculum, teaching methods, manage- 
ment, and development programs. Fifteen guest speakers and 
consultants came from such bodies as The Council for Financial 
Aid to Education, The National Commission on Accrediting, 
The Association of American Colleges, The American Alumni 
Council, The American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel, 
The U. S. Office of Education, Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and other more specialized sources. 

As an outcome of this workshop the Council adopted a three- 
year action program keyed to the theme: Advancing Quality 
Education. In order to put teeth into this program it required 
each member institution to subscribe $400.00 in dues for the 
first year and made continued membership contingent upon 
submitting a report of progress towards goals established on 
the basis of a current review of aims and the steps necessary to 
meet them. 

Furthermore, it established a central office in Washington 
charged with four responsibilities: research, coordination, public 

1 Whither the Small College. Address given to the presidents of non-region- 


ally accredited colleges, April 8, 1956. See Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, May, 1956. 
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relations, and fund raising. This office has undertaken the issu- 
ing of a monthly NEWSLETTER, arrangements for regional 
and national meetings, representation of the Council at the re- 
gional meetings of the President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School, cooperation with the National Committee 
for the Development of Scientists and Engineers, and plans lead- 
ing to another workshop in the summer of 1957. Perhaps the 
most important project under consideration at the present time 
is the exploration of the possibility of two surveys—one for the 
management of the business and non-academic affairs of all mem- 
ber colleges and the other for a survey of all educational pro- 
grams. This is genuinely ‘‘operation bootstrap.’’ 

This is the story of the Council for the Advancement of Small 
Colleges. The Council owes a debt of gratitude for the assistance 
and encouragement it has received from many individuals, insti- 
tutions, and associations. Its work has been greatly stimulated 
by the interest and cooperation of its friends. It is a group 
which is taking~itself seriously, taking the challenge of Mr. 
Sloan, Mr. Drucker, and Mr. Folsom seriously, taking the advice 
of its friends and consultants seriously. It is a group dedicated 
to prompt and effective action in an effort to help with a national 
problem. It is ready, able, and willing. It needs friends. It 
hopes to deserve support. It represents a resource which has 
been untapped. : 
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FATHER VINCENT J. FLYNN 


HE Very Reverend Vincent J. Flynn, President of the Col- 

lege of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota, and President of the 
Association of American Colleges for the year 1949-50, died sud- 
denly on 6 July 1956 at the age of 54. Father Flynn had won 
wide recognition as a persuasive defender of the liberal arts 
tradition in education and as a tireless champion of racial and 
religious tolerance. But the place he will hold in the affectionate 
memory of countless friends throughout the nation is only partly 
the result of his notable achievements as an educator and a civic 
leader. He will be remembered as a wise and kindly priest, as 
a discriminating scholar, as a conversationalist of extraordinary 
presence and charm. With his delightfully playful wit, his 
versatility as teacher and administrator, and his dedicated con- 
cern for his fellow man, Father Flynn was a modern embodiment 
of many of the virtues associated with those scholar-churchmen 
and scholar-statesmen of the English Renaissance whom he so 
deeply admired. The warmth of his genial and sympathetic 
spirit will long be felt wherever he was known and loved. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES 


GNES SCOTT COLLEGE has dedicated a new dormitory 

which will house about 145 students. The new building, Wal- 

ters Hall, built at a cost of about $700,000, is the gift of the late 
Mrs. George C. Walters of Atlanta, an alumna of the college. 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY has recently received a bequest of 

$527,000 from the late Mrs. John P. Herrick of Los Angeles, 
for the construction of a library building in honor of her husband. 
An unrestricted bequest of $275,700 has also been received from 
the late Joseph Myers of Albany, N. Y. Gifts and bequests re- 
ceived during the fiscal year ending 30 June 1956 total $1,123,300. 


MHERST COLLEGE will be the largest beneficiary of an un- 
usual trust that will, in effect, be a special partner in the brok- 
erage firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. The college 
will receive 20% of the income of the trust provided by the late 
Charles Edward Merrill, an alumnus of Amherst, which is equal 
to a direct 2% interest in the profits of the firm. A 1% interest 
in the firm in 1955 paid about $60,000. In addition Amherst will 
receive $200,000 annually for the next 10 years from principal 
assests other than the capital in the firm. 


ENISON UNIVERSITY has announced a financial campaign 
to raise $10,000,000 over the next 10-year period. The an- 
nouncement came as part of the 125th anniversary celebration 
at the 1956 commencement. Less than $2,000,000 of the total will 
cover the costs of immediate goals, among them, doubling of 
library facilities, faculty salary increases, the new Theatre Arts 
Building now completed, and a swimming pool and women’s 
locker room adjoining the Physical Education Center constructed 
in 1949-50. 


AIRLEIGH DICKINSON COLLEGE has two new buildings 

for its recently established School of Dentistry on the Tea- 

neck campus. Money spent on the $1,000,000 Science Building 

and the $60,000 Gross Anatomy Building comes from a special 

fund-raising campaign now in progress. The university has 
583 
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established a World Arms Control Center with the aid of an 
anonymous gift of $15,000 secured through the Institute for In- 
ternational Order. 


ENYON COLLEGE will be the recipient of 2% of the income 
of the trust left for colleges, churches and hospitals by the 
late Charles Edward Merrill. 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE development-fund efforts 
have passed the million mark as $1,021,600 of the college’s 
$1,090,000 goal has been pledged. 


ORETTO HEIGHTS COLLEGE has started building on a 

$1,125,000 residence hall housing 250 students. The new hall 

scheduled for completion in September 1958 is being financed by 
a loan under the College Housing Program. 


MEREDITH COLLEGE dedicated a new liberal-arts class- 

room building on 25 September 1956. The building, costing 
about $400,000, was named in honor of the late Dr. J. Y. Joyner, 
formerly State Superintendent of Public Instruction and trustee 
of the college for 54 years. The college is now engaged in a $2,- 
250,000 expansion program. Plans are also being prepared for 
‘a new science building, contruction on which should be under 
way within a few months. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY was the recipient of a silver cere- 

monial mace, a gift of the residents of the Princeton com- 
munity, in celebration of the 200th anniversary of the moving of 
the university to its present site, as ‘‘an appropriate symbol of 
the community’s continuing regard for the university after the 
passage of two centuries.’’ 


TETSON UNIVERSITY will receive 3% of the income of the 
Merrill trust. The late Charles Edward Merrill attended the 
secondary school of John B. Stetson University. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA will build a $4,- 
000,000 group of residence halls for women students as the 
first step in the development of a women’s quadrangle, compar- 
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able to the dormitory ‘‘quads’’ around which the university’s 
residence system for men has been established. A campaign to 
raise $1,000,000 of the cost among the university’s alumni, 
alumnae and friends is headed by Dr. Althea K. Hottel, dean of 
women. The balance will be financed through a long-term 
mortgage, to be amortized from rental fees. The residence halls, 
which will accommodate approximately 700 students, will be the 
first erected expressly for women, other than nurses, since the 
university moved from mid-city to West Philadelphia in 1872. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH has received an 

anonymous corporate gift of $500,000 for the health schools 
building fund, which brings to more than $9,000,000 the amount 
poured by industry into this phase of the university’s multi-mil- 
lion-dollar expansion program. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS received during the fis- 
cal year 1955-56 gifts and bequests in the amount of $1,330,- 
900 including a grant of $330,000 from the Ford Foundation and 
$357,000 paid on pledges to the Challenge Fund, raised to provide 
10,000 square feet of additional space for the university library 
and the new Hornby Hall for Science. Plans have been com- 
pleted for the two campus additions and a third addition to the 
plant, a dormitory to house 96 men, is at present under con- 
struction and will be finished in early spring. 


AYNE STATE UNIVERSITY accepted a $90,000 gift from 
the Fruehauf Foundation to buy a $40,000 organ and help 
in construction of an alumni house. 


West VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE has just received 

from former President and Mrs. Homer E. Wark, of Topeka, 
Kansas, a gift of $5000 to establish the Wark Library Endow- 
ment Fund for International Relations. 








NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
Warmoth T. Gibbs. 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Connecticut. Sister 
Marie Louise Hubert. 

Berry College, Mount Berry, Georgia. John R. Bertrand. 

College of Mount St. Vincent, New York, New York. Sister 
Catharine Marie. 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. James P. Shannon. 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Missouri. Fred Helsabeck. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. Edwin C. Clarke. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. Hugh Borton. 

New York University, New York, New York. Carroll V. 
Newsom. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s College P. O., California. Brother 
Sylvester Albert. 

San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco, California. 
Mother Catherine Parks. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
William C. Friday. 





the fi gures are in! 


23 RECENT COLLEGE 
FUND-RAISING CAMPAIGNS 
OVERSUBSCRIBED BY 
ALMOST $4,000,000! 


Total Goal: 
$33,270,000 


Total Raised: 
$37,065,000 


Oversubscribed: 


$3,795,000 


If you are faced with a college fund-raising 
problem, we will be happy to consult with you 
without cost or obligation. We also urge you to 
write for our College Folders, and a new book- 
let commemorating our 50th Anniversary in 
organized fund-raising. 
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30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.—Tel.: ClIrcle 6-1560 
Charter and founding member of The American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel. 














The TUITION PLAN 
3 New Features 


COLLEGE HAS NO FINANCIAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY . . . colleges and schools need 
not refund in event parent defaults on contract. 
FOUR, THREE, TWO YEAR PLANS . 
now may be offered by colleges and schools un- 
der one contract. 

LIFE INSURANCE ... . in event parent dies, 
payment is assured of remaining costs covered 
by 4, 3 and 2 year contracts. 


hee than 500 colleges and schools offer THE TUITION 
PLAN method for deferred payment of tuition, room, board 
and other catalog fees. Through this plan, colleges and 
schools receive full payment at the beginning of the term. 
Too, parents enjoy the convenience of monthly payments 
coupled with the peace of mind which comes with setting 
up an insured education program. 
Write today for descriptive folder 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











PIERCE, HEDRICK & SHERWOOD 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


FOR MORE THAN A THIRD OF A CENTURY 


Counsellors and Directors of Fund-Raising for Schools, 
Colleges and Other Institutions 


e 
We invite inquiry. 
Initial consultation and 
study without obligation. 


Charter Member American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel 























You mean I can get $20,000 


of TIAA Term insurance for 


less than $100 a year? 


That’s precisely the question an Assistant Prefessor from 
Purdue asked us the other day when he heard about TIAA’s 
new dividend scale. 

And it’s true! At his age 34 the annual premium for 
$20,000 of 10-Year Term insurance is $178.40 and the first- 
year dividend on the new scale is $89.40, making a net 
annual payment of $89.00. Dividend amounts, of course, are 
not guaranteed. 

“At that cost,” he said, “I can’t afford not to have enough 
insurance.” 

This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans 
available to you if you’re a college staff member, part- or 
full-time. To get complete details, send us the coupon 
below. 

I'1AA employs no agents—no one will call on you. 


CTTAA)- 


leachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


Please send me a Life Insurance Guide and the booklet, Plan 
Your Life Insurance. 
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Ages of Dependents 
Employing Institution 























MARTS & LUNDY, INCORPORATED 


521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Public relations and 
fund-raising counselors 


oe 
For colleges and other philanthropic 
institutions. 


Charter Member of The American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel 




















I 
HE THAT COMETH 


Sigmund Mowinckel 


A documented study of the origin, de- 
velopment, and content of the idea of the 
Messiah, in early Jewish eschatology and 
in later Judaism. First English translation. 

$6.50 





THE JEWS FROM 
CYRUS TO HEROD 


Norman H. Snaith 


The political history and religious devel- 
opment of the Jewish people during the 
five-century intertestamentary period. By 
the principal of Wesley College, Leeds, 
England. $2.50 








at all bookstores 


\ 
Abingdon Press 




















AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 


7th Edition, 1956 
Edited by Mary Irwin 
Detailed information about 969 accredited colleges and univer- 
sities. For 28 years this book has been the standard reference work 


for all who need authentic information on higher education. 
$12.00 


AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


4th Edition, 1956 
Edited by Jesse P. Bogue 
The authoritative reference work on junior colleges in the United 


my Full descriptive exhibits of 531 accredited junior colleges. 
8.00 


Background for a National Scholarship Policy 


Basic data for those concerned with conserving and developing 
high-level human talent. $1.50 


A New Series 
Studies in Universities and World Affairs 
American College Life as Education 
in World Outlook, By Howarp E. Winson: 


Examines the many informal forces and influences of college 
life that condition the emotional and intellectual outlook of 
students toward world affairs. $3.50 


Foreign Students and Higher Education 
in the United States. By Cora Du Bots. 


An incisive analysis of the status, potentialities and problems of 
international educational exchange. $3.50 


The University, the Citizen and World Affairs. 
By Cyrit O. Hous and Cuarues A. NELSON 


How are universities going about their urgent task of —— 
American adults for greater understanding of world affairs? $3. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

















Balileur . 


Beautiful Insignia 
and Jewelry 


Custom Designed 
Christmas Cards 
and Stationery 


Ceramics—Trophies 


L. G. Balfour COMPANY 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 








For College Administrators 


CAN YOU ADD 
\ 4 NEW LAB 
\\ FOR $1000? 


Let us show you how to use 
your wasted aisle space of your 
average class for a complete 
ELECTRONICS LABORA- 
TORY — through use of the 
famous EE trainer — Rapidly 
builds complete radio in less 


than hour. Used in 15 states 
and by Department of Defense. 


HINTS T 
NEW BOOK | TEACHING 


$1.00 ELECTRICITY 


AND ELECTRONICS 


DUMVILLE INSTRUMENT CO. 


2416 - 39th St. North West 
Washington 7, D. C. 








TAMBLYN AND BROWN, INC. 


— Established 1920 — 


Thirty-six years of public relations and 
fund-raising counsel to America’s most 
distinguished universities, colleges 
and private schools 


Empire State Building 
New York 1,N. Y. 


(Charter Member American Association of 
Fund Raising Counsel) 

















Important Contributions 
To Professional and Institutional 
Development ... 


FRONTIERS OF KNOWLEDGE 
In the Study of Man 


Edited by Lynn White, Jr., Author of “Educating 
Our Daughters,” and President of Mills College 


These provocative, non-technical oa by distinguished experts 
define the growing edge of man’s insight into man—the new questions 
that are being asked, the new techniques that are evolving, the new 
contributions that are being made in seventeen fields. Contributors in- 
clude, among others, CLYDE KLUCKHOHN on Cultural Anthropology, 
Peter H. OpgeGARD on Politics, KENNETH E. BOULDING on Economics, 
HoOwARkD MUMFORD JONES on Literature, SUSANNE K. LANGER on Philoso- 
hy. ANATOL RApororr oz Mathematics, and GporGe HEDLEY on 

eligion. Essential reading for all who are concerned with curriculum 
planning, “all who care for the universal story of man’s ennoblement.” 
—Library Journal $4.50 


COLLEGE TEACHING: ITS 
PRACTICE AND POTENTIAL 


By Joseph Justman, Professor of Education, and Walter H. Mais, 
Chairman of the Department of Physics, Brooklyn College 


Concerned with both principles and techniques, this book offers a com- 
prehensive exposition of the tasks involved in college teaching in light 
of the growing numbers and changing needs of students today. An 
original and stimulating volume on all phases of the relationshi 
between teacher and student, between teacher and curriculum, wi 

emphasis on the teacher’s continued personal growth. “I count this 
the most insightful book on the subject that I know.”—WILLIAM 
Hearp KILPATRICK $3.75 


CORPORATION GIVING IN 
A FREE SOCIETY 


By Richard Eells, Manager, Public Relations Research, 
General Electric 


The first comprehensive study of corporate philanthropy in this coun- 
try, this volume describes what American corporations are doing, can 
and should do to help preserve the integrity and advance the progress 
of our private institutions. A case for broad social responsibility on 
the part of big business; an indispensable book for administrative 
officers concerned with development. “. . . blazes new trails. It high- 
lights a new phase of corporate management—a phase of growing im- 
portance in our ‘twentieth-century capitalism.’”—-WILSON COMPTON, 
President, Council for Financial Aid to Education $3.50 





At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 
































SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR 
THE EXCEPTIONAL 
Three Volumes — Edited by Merle E. Frampton and Elena D. Gall 


Here is a comprehensive work dealing with every phase of special 
education for the exceptional. The clear and concise chapters and supple- 
mentary readings are written by 75 foremost specialists. For the student, 
teacher, the school administrator, the social worker, the doctor, the parent, 
and all others who wish to be well informed of the rapid advances made 
in the field, these volumes are indispensable. 


Volume I—Introduction and Problems, 500 pp., $5.50 
vr —— Handicapped and Special Health Problems, 
pp., $5. 
Volume IlI—Mental and Emotional Deviates and Special Problems, 
500 pp., $5.50 


DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
2nd edition, 200 pp., cloth, $3.30; paper, $2.20 


It includes descriptions of more than 1000 schools and other facilities 
for the emotionally disturbed, the physically handicapped, the mentally 
retarded; also data on psychiatric and guidance clinics, and state schools. 
The names and addresses of state directors of special education, mental 
health, services for crippled children, etc., are listed. 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHER 
11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 











SUCCESS IN 
COLLEGE FUND-RAISING 





To the college or university with a fund-raising 
problem, Ketchum, Inc., offers a thoroughly 
trained staff with broad experience in institu- 
tional finance—and a 37-year record of success. 
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Consultation without obligation 


KETCHUM, INC. 
Campaign Direction 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
§00 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE 2, N.C. 
CARLTON G. KETCHUM, President e NORMAN MAC LEOD, Executive Vice President 
MC CLEAN WORK, Vice President « H. L. GILES, Eastern Manager 
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Why don’t you talk to the men at 
Cumerford about raising the money? 


For years, this new dormitory was only a dream—but now it has almost been 
realized. 


The men at Cumerford helped this dream come true. As a leading fund 
raising organization in the college and university field. Cumerford men have 
solved fund raising problems on many a campus. 


If fund raising is on your mind, why don’t you talk to the men at Cumer- 
ford? There is no obligation—no cost involved in a consultation—and you 
may be sure that Cumerford’s recommendations will be sincere and objective. 


Development is in every college or university man’s thoughts nowadays. 
Money is the key. Why don’t you ask the men at Cumerford about raising the 
money? A letter or telephone call will bring a consultant to your office. 
Cumerford, Incorporated, 912 Baltimore, Kansas City 5, Missouri Telephone 
BAltimore 1-4686. 
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1. Monthly Income if You are Ill or injured—Protects your greatest 
asset—your future earning power. 
8 Te eee 


«ain wae Needed—At! retirement, or to your beneficiary. 
Cash or loon valves are available for emergencies or to take ad- 
vantage of business opportunities, - 

4. Cash Dividends —Savings and profits, resulting from specialization, 
passed along as dividends. 

5. Low Cost—Because we sell only to college men. . . a specialized, 
preferred risk. 

6. Reduced Premium Deposits First 3 Years— Moke it easier to own 
adequate protection while you are getting started. 

7. Unqualified Safety—All reserves actually on deposit with the State 
of Indiano. 











Planned 


How much can your college or university raise? 
How long will it take? The American City Bureau 
provides answers and experienced counseling. Here 
are a few of the more than 135 colleges and uni- 
versities served: 


Why not invite us to present our service, leading to 
@ preliminary study and report . . . at our expense. 


ican City Bureau 


(ESTABLISHED 1913) 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois « 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


CHARTER MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 





